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Santa  Sophia, 
Temple  of 


Divine  Wisdom 


By  Charles  Ludwig 


EVERY  year  millions  travel  thou- 
sands of  miles  to  see  the  ancient 
city  of  their  dreams.  Then  after 
they've  checked  into  a  hotel,  an  air- 
conditioned  bus  whisks  them  to  the 
first  sight. 

"The  walls  at  this  place  are 
thought  to  be  standing  on  an  ancient 
Roman  wall,"  announces  the  tongue- 
in-cheek  guide.  "Now,  if  you'll  walk 
over  to  the  end,  and  peer  down  that 
hole,  you'll  see  the  top  of  what  may 
be  that  old  wall.  Of  course,  no  one 
really  knows  —  that  is,  not  for  sure. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  assumed  that  per- 
haps. .  .  ." 

These  lines  are  from  one  of  the 
more  honest  tongue-in-cheekers! 
Others,  seeking  to  please,  relate  tales 
that  horrify  even  the  most  imagina- 
tive archaeologists.  But  in  spite  of 
this,   a  trip  to  Jerusalem  is  worth- 


while; for  there  are  some  authentic 
things.  Moreover,  the  ancient  atmos- 
phere: the  tiny  donkeys  with  their 
gowned  riders;  the  twisting  streets, 
the  little  shops;  and  the  exotic  smells 
does  resemble  one's  idea  of  the  Jeru- 
salem that  existed  in  the  days  of 
Jesus. 

I  have  been  there  twice,  and  I 
am  going  again  —  soon! 

But  if  you  want  to  see  something 
that  is  old  and  yet  where  the  ifs  and 
perhaps  and  assumeds  are  kept  to 
a  minimum,  I  must  direct  you  to  Is- 
tanbul —  and  especially  Santa 
Sophia  (the  Greek  version  is  Hagia 
Sophia,  and  many  use  this  title). 
There,  you  will  see  a  truly  eye- 
bogging  sight.  Santa  Sophia  —  Latin 
for  Temple  of  Divine  Wisdom  — 
dates  back  nearly  one  and  one-half 
millenia.  And  today  it  is  the  finest 
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Now  a  museum  of  Byzantine  art,  Santa  Sophia  was  the  glory  of  Eastern  Chris- 
tianity when  Constantinople  rivaled  Rome  as  the  seat  of  the  Caesars'  Empire. 


example  of  Byzantine  architecture 
to  be  seen  anywhere  in  the  world. 

The  dim  beginnings  of  this  church 
go  way  back  to  the  time  of  Constan- 
tine,  the  first  Roman  Emperor  to 
legalize  Christianity.  Sometime 
around  325  he  ordered  a  church  built 
over  a  pagan  temple,  and  named  it 
Santa  Sophia.  This  building  was  then 
replaced  by  Theodosius  II  in  415. 
Following  its  destruction  by  fire  in 
532,  Justinian  decided  to  rebuild  it 
on  a  magnificent  scale. 

Emperor  Justinian  was  a  man  who 
never  did  things  by  halves.  He  re- 
stored much  of  the  Roman  Empire, 
codified  Roman  laws,  and  nearly 
bankrupted  the  Empire  by  his  ex- 
travagant building  programs.  And  so 
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when  he  decided  on  rebuilding  Santa 
Sophia,  his  imagination  was  in  the 
stars. 

To  his  palace,  he  summoned  An- 
themius  of  Tralles  and  Isidorus  of 
Miletus  —  the  greatest  architects  of 
the  time.  "Santa  Sophia  must  be  the 
Eye  of  the  Universe,"  he  said.  "Mon- 
ey is  not  to  be  spared!" 

Soon  the  finest  materials  in  the 
world  were  on  their  way  to  Constan- 
tinople. Shiploads  of  marble  from 
Athens  and  Rome  set  out  for  the 
Byzantine  capital;  and  special  light 
bricks  were  custom  made  in  Rhodes. 
Almost  every  country  was  searched 
for  its  best  products.  "The  best,  only 
the  best"  was  the  theme  of  the  buy- 
ers. 


Other  public  buildings  in  the  capi- 
tal were  stopped  in  order  that  more 
builders  —  sixteen  thousand  of  them 
—  might  concentrate  on  Santa 
Sophia. 

When  the  treasury  was  exhausted, 
with  the  building  still  uncompleted, 
Justinian  decreed  that  the  army  had 
to  serve  without  pay.  He  also  closed 
the  schools  and  confiscated  the  sal- 
aries of  public  officials.  Nothing,  not 
even  starvation,  was  to  hinder  the 
church  of  his  dreams! 

For  the  altar  alone  he  ordered 
twenty  tons  of  silver  and  five  hun- 
dred thousand  pearls.  Finally,  after 
five  maddening  years  of  deadlines, 
the  vast  building  was  completed. 

ON  the  opening  day,  the  place 
was  jammed.  There  was  a  great 
orchestra,  a  magnificent  choir,  and 
one  thousand  priests,  who  had  come 
to  mark  the  historic  event.  Then,  at 
just  the  right  moment,  Justinian  and 
his  attendants  stepped  through  the 
massive  doors.  Around  them  were 
vast  arches,  beautiful  mosaics,  and 
the  symbols  of  Christianity.  But  over- 
head, one  hundred  and  eighty  feet 
high,  was  the  most  amazing  accom- 
plishment of  all  —  the  dome. 

Completely  overwhelmed,  Justin- 
ian mounted  the  silver  altar,  and 
with  his  voice  as  loud  as  possible, 
shouted,  "Oh  Solomon,  I  have  sur- 
passed thee!  My  temple  is  greater 
than  thine!" 

It  was  Justinian's  proudest  mo- 
ment. 

The  glory  of  Santa  Sophia  was 
spread  around  the  world  and  people 
came  from  every  nation  to  see  it; 
and  almost  always  its  splendor  was 


more  than  they  had  anticipated.  This 
temple  continued  to  be  used  as  a 
Christian  church  for  nine  hundred 
and  sixteen  years.  And  during  all  of 
this  time,  it  was  the  largest  church 
in  the  world,  for  we  must  remember 
that  Saint  Peter's  in  Rome  was  not 
started  until  1506. 

During  one  of  the  Crusades,  a 
Frenchman  stopped  at  Santa  Sophia 
in  1130.  With  his  imagination  nearly 
shattered,  he  wrote,  "It  is  a  paradise 
of  beauty,  the  throne  of  the  glory 
of  God.  It  rises  to  the  heavens.  It  is 
the  marvel  of  the  earth."  And  I  sus- 
pect that  if  he  had  had  more  colorful 
phrases  at  hand  he  would  have  used 
them! 

With  this  reputation,  Santa  Sophia 
spread  her  influence  over  Christen- 
dom, and  deeply  influenced  the  ar- 
chitecture in  such  cities  as  Ravenna, 
Kiev,  Venice,  and  Moscow.  Never- 
theless, the  building  had  problems. 
The  sensationally  flat  dome  collapsed 
during  an  earthquake  in  557.  A  new 
one  was  immediately  installed.  This 
one  had  a  much  deeper  curve.  But 
again  in  the  10th  and  14th  centuries 
at  least  parts  of  the  dome  were 
shaken  loose  and  fell. 

AN  undependable  dome,  how- 
ever, was  not  the  worst  prob- 
lem that  faced  Justinian's  master- 
piece; for  as  the  centuries  rumbled 
by,  the  Moslems  increased  in  num- 
ber. And  these  followers  of  the 
Prophet  not  only  remembered  the 
cruelty  of  the  Crusaders;  but  they 
also  longed  to  conquer  Constantino- 
ple—  the  symbol  of  Christianity  in 
their  world.  To  walk  through  its 
streets  and  loot  its  treasures  became 


The  rich  mosaics  which  adorned  "Hagia"  Sophia's  spacious  interior  were  pre- 
served by  the  plaster  which  Sultan  Mohammed  spread  over  them  in  1453. 


These  are  the  massive  doors  through  which  the  Emperor  Justinian  walked 
over  1400  years  ago.  The  slightly  depressed  area  in  the  stone  threshold 
was  caused  by  unnumbered  pilgrim  footsteps.  Some  of  the  mosaic  embellish- 
ment appears  on  the  walls. 


the  dream  of  thousands. 

But  this  dream  could  not  be  ful- 
filled until  1453.  It  was  during  this 
year  when  Christopher  Columbus 
was  a  mere  two-year-old  that  Sultan 
Mohammed  completed  his  prepara- 
tions. Knowing  the  city's  walls  were 
thick,  the  sharp-nosed  Turk  had  en- 
gaged Urban,  a  Hungarian  engineer. 
This  man  supplied  the  Sultan  with 
huge  cannon  —  one  of  them  being 
an  incredible  twenty-six  feet  in 
length.  And,  as  unbelievable  as  it 
sounds,  it  was  capable  of  hurling  a 
projectile  that  weighed  1,200 
pounds! 

Constantine  XI  did  his  best  to 
defend  the  city.  When  the  Sultan 
offered  peace  in  exchange  for  an  an- 
nual tribute,  he  refused.  But  finally 
the  pressure  became  so  great  he 
knew  that  unless  he  had  special  di- 
vine help  he  would  have  to  surrender 
the  city.  And  in  order  that  he  might 
receive  that  help,  he  gathered  all  the 
men  he  could  from  the  defensive 
position.  Then,  while  the  priests  who 
were  armed  with  the  sacred  things 
of  their  faith:  ikons,  holy  bones,  and 
jeweled  crosses,  led  the  way,  they 
marched  solemnly  around  the  walls. 
Later,  all  who  could  still  be  spared, 
filed  into  Santa  Sophia  for  what 
proved  to  be  the  last  Christian  ser- 
vice to  ever  be  conducted  there. 

In  the  meantime,  on  the  same 
29th  of  May,  the  Sultan  spoke  to 
his  men.  He  reminded  them  of 
prophesies  which  indicated  that  the 
Faithful  would  take  the  city.  He 
then  reassured  them  with  their  old 
belief  that  promised  Paradise  to  all 
who  were  killed.  In  addition,  he 
promised  that  they  could  have  three 
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full  days  for  looting.   The   soldiers 
licked  their  lips  as  they  listened. 

The  bombardment  started  at  2 
a.m.  Time  after  time  the  Turks 
hurled  themselves  at  the  walls;  and 
time  after  time  they  were  repulsed. 
For  a  while,  it  seemed  the  city  would 
be  saved.  And  then  a  Turk  discov- 
ered an  unfastened  gate  in  the  wall. 
This  was  the  beginning  of  the  end. 

WHEN  Sultan  Mohammed 
reached  the  gates  of  the 
church,  he  scooped  up  some  loose 
dirt  and  slowly  let  it  fall  upon  his 
turbaned  head.  This  was  to  show  his 
humility  to  Allah.  Then  he  entered 
the  same  great  doors  that  Justinian 
used  to  enter.  Only  this  time  the 
vast  building  was  deserted.  Now,  as 
he  gazed  about,  he  remembered  the 
lines  of  a  Persian  poet.  On  the  occa- 
sion, they  seemed  especially  appro- 
priate. "The  spider  weavest  the  cur- 
tains in  the  palaces  of  the  Caesars; 
the  owl  calls  the  watches  of  Afra- 
siab's  towers." 

The  conqueror  then  made  his  way 
slowly  down  the  aisle  to  the  silver 
altar.  There  while  the  flush  of  victory 
churned  his  blood,  he  faced  Mecca 
and  thanked  Allah  for  success. 

Christians  feared  the  Sultan  would 
destroy  Santa  Sophia.  But  he  was  too 
thoughtful  for  such  vandalism.  In- 
stead, he  removed  the  Christian  sym- 
bols; and  erected  a  minaret  at  each 
corner  so  that  the  muezzin  could 
summon  the  faithful  to  prayer.  He 
also  erected  a  sign  which  would 
point  to  Mecca  so  that  the  worship- 
ers would  know  which  way  to  face 
when  they  prayed.  The  silver  altar 
was  given  to  his  officers  as  were  also 
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Medallions  bearing  verses  from  the  Koran  reflect  the  long  Muslim  presence. 


the  pearls. 

The  mosaics,  of  course,  could  not 
be  removed;  and  so  he  ordered  these 
pictures  of  the  saints  to  be  covered 
with  verses  from  the  Koran.  From 
this  time  and  for  nearly  five  centuries 
the  inhabitants  of  Istanbul  became 
accustomed  to  the  singsong  voice  of 
the  muezzin  as  he  chanted:  Alldhu 
akbdr  —  Alldhu  akbdr  —  God  is 
great  —  God  is  great. 

TODAY,  Santa  Sophia  is  neither 
church  nor  mosque.  In  1932  by 
the  order  of  the  Turkish  Government 
it  was  transformed  into  the  Museum 
of  Byzantine  Art.  As  it  was  being 
prepared  for  this  new  role,  an  Amer- 
ican expert,  Thomas  Whitemore,  was 
summoned  from  Boston  to  uncover 
the  original  mosaics.  Following  his 
death  in  1950,  Paul  Underwood  was 
given  the  assignment. 


Instead  of  destroying  the  mosaics, 
Sultan  Mohammed's  decree  to  cover 
them,  served  as  a  preserving  factor. 
And  now  as  one  wanders  through 
the  museum,  those  old  pictures  seem 
as  if  they  were  just  made  yesterday; 
and  past  centuries  seem  to  leap 
into  life.  The  presence  of  Justinian, 
his  court,  and  countless  Byzantine 
emperors  seem  very  real.  And  so 
does  the  thunder  of  the  Sultan's  can- 
non and  the  sounds  of  his  workmen 
as  they  convert  the  ancient  building 
into  a  mosque. 

The  outside  of  the  building  today 
is  somewhat  different  than  it  was 
when  it  was  first  completed.  This  is 
because  many  strengthening  buttres- 
ses and  foundations  have  been  added 
to  keep  it  intact.  But  the  interior  is 
essentially  the  same. 

Santa  Sophia  is  living  history! 


The  loss  of  enemies  does  not  compensate  for  the  loss  of  friends.— Lincoln 
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ton: 


Father  of  His  Country . . . 


(Editor's  Note:  Mr.  Bowman's  two  articles  on  George  Washing- 
ton seemed  especially  appropriate  for  this  issue.) 


CAN  you  imagine  the  lieutenant-governor  of  a  British  royal  colony 
picking  a  twenty-one-year-old  colonial  for  a  dangerous  mission  to 
warn  a  great  Power  of  possible  hostilities?  That  is  what  happened 
during  the  crisis  preceding  a  grueling  war  of  the  eighteenth  century 
in  America.  The  governor  was  Robert  Dinwiddie  of  Virginia,  and  the 
young  man  was  George  Washington.  Such  was  the  courage  and  cool 
judgment  of  that  youthful  surveyor  and  militia  officer  that  Dinwiddie 
considered  him  the  best  man  available  for  the  job. 

When  war  came  in  1754  and  young  Washington  was  involved  in 
the  fighting,  he  tangled  with  Dinwiddie  over  British  policies;  neverthe- 
less the  governor  remained  so  firmly  convinced  of  his  value  that  he 
put  him  in  command  of  the  Virginia  regiment.  Facing  a  powerful 
French-Indian  coalition,  the  tall,  forthright  youth  suffered  military 
defeat  but  did  not  disappoint  his  superior. 

In  our  time  "debunking"  historians  who  claim  to  be  scholars  have 
delighted  in  hunting  for  scandals  involving  Washington.  Finding  none, 
they  have  proceeded  to  invent  some.  Why  this  dishonest  procedure? 
For  one  thing,  they  decry  patriotism  as  an  outworn  sentiment.  For 
another  thing,  sensationalism  helps  sell  their  books.  The  sober  verdict 

(Continued  on  page  14) 
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. . .  Champion 


of  His  Soldiers 


By  Allen  Bowman 

FAR  more  remarkable  than  the  myths  about  George  Washington  are 
the  facts  concerning  his  military  career.  When  he  arrived  at  Cam- 
bridge in  July  of  1775  to  take  command  of  the  army  besieging  Boston, 
he  was  received  with  such  enthusiasm  that  Nathanael  Greene  wrote: 
"Joy  was  visible  on  every  countenance."  One  would  think  that  he  was 
a  conqueror  with  a  string  of  brilliant  victories  to  his  credit.  Actually, 
Washington  had  commanded  only  a  few  Virginia  militia  twenty-one 
years  before  in  two  frontier  skirmishes,  the  first  indecisive  and  the 
second  a  total  defeat  which  compelled  him  to  surrender! 

Wasn't  the  disorganized  army  under  an  illusion?  Wouldn't  their 
initial  enthusiasm  turn  sour  as  the  war  dragged  on  with  mingled  vic- 
tory and  defeat? 

By  no  means.  Admiration  for  Washington  was  not  to  be  diminished 
by  any  postponement  of  victory.  When  the  fighting  ended  with  Corn- 
wallis'  surrender  six  and  a  half  years  later,  it  was  more  pronounced 
than  ever. 

On  December  20,  1776,  when  Washington  had  been  driven  from 
New  York  City  and  had  fled  across  New  Jersey  with  sadly  diminished 
forces,  James  Thacher  wrote  in  his  Journal:  "He  has  the  confidence 

(Continued  on  page  15) 
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of  history  is  that  Washington  was  a  man  of  monumental  integrity, 
wholehearted  loyalty,  and  hardheaded  common  sense.  He  was  the 
type  of  person  one  can  trust  implicitly. 

When  Congress  in  1775  was  seeking  a  man  to  command  the  new 
Revolutionary  Army,  everyone  knew  that  George  Washington's  military 
experience  was  quite  limited  and  that  he  lacked  formal  training  in 
military  science.  Yet  they  had  such  unlimited  confidence  in  him  that 
they  chose  him  for  the  all-important  post  without  hesitation. 

Some  criticized  the  general  as  a  cold,  reserved  aristocrat.  He  was 
indeed  a  no-nonsense  Virginia  planter.  But  he  had  none  of  Alexander 
Hamilton's  contempt  for  common  people.  As  Commander  in  Chief  of 
the  Continental  Army  he  inspired  such  admiration  among  his  men 
that  his  arrival  in  camp  would  evoke  spontaneous  cheers.  Men  would 
do  or  die  for  him.  When  intrigue  against  Washington  surfaced  in  the 
so-called  Conway  Cabal  —  a  few  men  thought  he  wasn't  winning 
enough  victories  —  the  solid  support  he  enjoyed  from  the  rank  and 
file  soon  pricked  the  bubble.  His  influence  grew  during  the  war  until 
it  reached  extraordinary  proportions. 

Nor  was  Washington  lacking  in  sentiment.  He  was  a  good  conver- 
sationalist, spent  hours  after  dinner  in  sociability,  and  made  many 
friends  —  loyal  ones,  too.  On  December  4,  1783,  when  his  officers 
gathered  in  New  York  City  to  bid  him  farewell,  tears  ran  down  his 
cheeks.  In  silence  he  shook  the  hand  of  each  of  these  faithful  men 
and  kissed  each  one  on  the  cheek. 

WHEN  the  need  for  a  stronger  government  became  apparent  to 
thoughtful  men,  Washington  was  among  the  first  to  champion 
the  cause.  And  when  the  Constitutional  Convention  met,  the  delegates 
almost  automatically  elected  him  chairman.  His  influence  did  much 
to  hold  that  contentious  group  together  until  their  work  was  done.  His 
insistence  on  a  constitution  that  would  stand  the  test  of  time,  regard- 
less of  popular  criticisms,  was  a  powerful  factor  in  the  convention's 
success. 

When  it  came  time  to  elect  the  first  President  of  the  United  States, 
Washington's  political  experience  had  been  confined  to  service  in 
legislative  bodies.  Yet  the  country  wholeheartedly  turned  to  him 
again.  Having  already  devoted  much  time  to  public  life,  he  wanted 
nothing  more  than  the  serene  retirement  of  Mount  Vernon.  Only  deep 
devotion  to  the  young  republic  prompted  him  to  consider  the  call. 
The  electors  chose  him  unanimously.  After  four  years  he  was  reelected 
with  enthusiasm  —  a  unique  instance  of  a  man's  being  twice  chosen 
to  the  presidency  without  ever  seeking  the  office. 

But  the  sailing  was  not  exactly  smooth.  During  his  first  adminis- 

(Continued  on  page  16) 
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and  affection  of  the  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  whole  army."  Baron 
de  Kalb,  a  foreign  volunteer  who  criticized  Washington  at  times, 
acknowledged:  "He  is  the  bravest  and  truest  of  men  .  .  ."  On  October 
18,  1780,  one  of  the  gloomiest  periods  of  the  Revolution,  Chaplain 
Joel  Barlow  wrote  to  Ruth  Baldwin  concerning  a  dinner  with  the 
Commander  in  Chief:  "How  do  you  think  I  felt  when  the  greatest 
man  upon  Earth  placed  me  at  His  right  hand  ...  at  table?" 

When  Washington  reached  the  allied  armies  at  Williamsburg, 
Virginia,  in  September  of  1781,  he  heard  twenty-one  cannon  boom 
out  a  welcome.  Said  one  lieutenant:  "There  was  universal  joy  amongst 
our  officers  and  soldiers  ...  on  his  arrival."  How  are  we  to  account  for 
the  unique  place  which  General  Washington  occupied  in  the  hearts 
of  the  soldiery? 

ONE  thing  that  explains  it  was  his  solid  patriotism.  When  he  was 
only  twenty-one,  Washington  had  so  impressed  Virginia  authori- 
ties with  his  warm  public  spirit  and  sound  judgment  that  he  was  sent 
on  a  dangerous  mission  to  warn  the  French  in  the  Ohio  Valley.  In  a 
characteristic  letter  which  he  wrote  to  Lieutenant-Governor  Robert 
Dinwiddie  while  in  command  of  the  Virginia  militia,  he  waxed  en- 
thusiastic over  his  country,  "whose  rights,  while  they  are  asserted  in 
so  just  a  cause,  I  will  defend  to  the  last  remains  of  life."  He  meant 
every  word  of  it,  as  he  was  soon  to  prove  in  Braddock's  fatal  defeat: 
with  several  bullet  holes  in  his  clothes,  he  escaped  death  himself  by 
something  of  a  miracle. 

Now  the  Commander  in  Chief,  equally  devoted  to  America,  he 
referred  constantly  to  "the  Cause  of  Freedom"  and  proposed  to  defend 
it  at  any  cost.  Completely  convinced  of  the  justice  of  that  cause,  he 
relied  on  divine  providence  even  in  times  of  defeat  and  was  sure 
America  would  triumph.  His  calm  confidence  radiated  to  the  hearts 
of  officers  and  privates  alike. 

A  second  reason  for  the  soldiers'  enthusiasm  was  their  general's 
bravery  in  action.  He  loved  the  excitement  of  battle.  Writing  to  a 
relative  in  May,  1754,  about  the  battle  of  Great  Meadows,  he  added 
a  postscript:  "I  heard  the  bullets  whistle,  and,  believe  me,  there  is 
something  charming  in  the  sound."  The  sound,  indeed,  became  too 
charming.  In  the  Revolution  he  was  known  to  expose  himself  to  enemy 
fire  in  a  way  that  subordinates  thought  reckless.  They  tried  to  make 
him  take  more  precautions,  but  the  army  loved  him  for  it. 

Still  another  reason  for  the  army's  esteem  was  Washington's  thought- 
fulness.  He  expected  great  things  from  his  men,  and  from  those  made 
of  the  right  stuff  he  could  get  a  zealous  response.  His  review  of  a 
regiment,   sometimes   accompanied  by  the   reading   of  every  man's 

(Continued  on  page  17) 
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tration  an  opposition  party  took  form,  and  in  his  second  term  adverse 
criticism  rose  to  a  veritable  storm.  Influential  Tom  Paine,  for  example, 
castigated  him  as  "treacherous  in  private  friendship  and  a  hypocrite 
in  public  life."  Thoroughly  disillusioned,  the  weary  President  com- 
plained to  Thomas  Jefferson  that  the  newspapers  attacked  him  in  "such 
exaggerated  and  indecent  terms  as  could  scarcely  be  applied  to  a 
Nero,  a  notorious  defaulter,  or  even  a  common  pickpocket." 

Why  all  this  denunciation  of  a  President  who,  without  precedents 
to  follow,  made  not  one  serious  mistake  as  chief  executive?  The 
answer  is  partisan  politics  and  a  tense  international  situation.  President 
Washington  held  steadily  to  a  neutral  course  while  the  Federalists 
were  demanding  war  with  France  and  the  Jeffersonians  were  clamor- 
ing for  war  with  Great  Britain.  He  stood  up  for  John  Jay,  his  envoy 
to  England,  when  the  treaty  Jay  negotiated  was  so  unpopular  that  the 
hapless  diplomat  was  burned  in  effigy  in  place  after  place. 

Today  historians  agree  that  Jay's  Treaty  was  an  outstanding  achieve- 
ment and  recognize  that  non-involvement  in  wars  that  do  not  im- 
mediately concern  us  is  sound  policy,  for  any  period  of  history. 

THE  supreme  test  of  Washington's  character,  however,  came  not 
in  the  midst  of  battle  or  political  conflict.  It  came  as  the  Revolu- 
tion drew  to  its  close  amid  rising  confusion  and  disorder.  The  army 
was  mutinous  for  lack  of  pay.  The  country  was  falling  into  a  dis- 
cordant array  of  thirteen  little  nations  eyeing  one  another  jealously. 
America  must  have  a  strong  leader.  All  eyes,  of  course,  were  upon 
Washington.  With  the  army  at  his  beck  and  call,  he  could  certainly 
have  become  a  dictator  had  he  chosen  to  do  so. 

Dictatorship?  What  then  would  become  of  the  liberties  for  which 
Americans  had  fought?  Washington's  answer  to  the  suggestion  that 
he  seize  power  was  one  of  the  sternest  he  ever  penned.  The  very 
hint  of  such  a  thing  was  abhorrent  to  him.  Thanks  to  his  integrity 
government  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the  people  would 
have  a  chance  in  America. 

Without  George  Washington  it  is  hard  to  see  how  Americans  could 
have  won  independence,  framed  a  sound  Constitution,  and  gotten  off 
to  so  magnificent  a  beginning  as  a  new  nation. 

"First  in  war,  first  in  peace,  first  in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen!" 
The  tribute  was  richly  deserved.  Rightfully  is  Washington  called  the 
Father  of  His  Country!  ■  ■ 


Bert:  "Just  think,  Abraham  Lincoln  walked  five  miles  to  return  a  book!" 
Bart:  "Yeah,  so  what  do  we  do?  We  celebrate  his  birthday  by  closing  all 
the  libraries!" — F.  G.  Kernan 
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name,  would  go  down  in  soldiers'  letters  and  diaries  as  the  mark  of  a 
red-letter  day.  A  Connecticut  soldier  tells  how  the  general  paused  be- 
fore his  company  and  said,  "I  am  counting  on  you  men  from  Connecti- 
cut." It  sent  an  electric  thrill  through  him.  He  clasped  his  musket  more 
tightly  and  wept  with  devotion. 

WASHINGTON  was  quick  to  express  appreciation  for  every 
achievement,  and  if  opportunity  for  achievement  was  lacking 
he  would  thank  the  unit  for  their  patience.  Typical  of  his  orders  in 
times  of  stress  is  this  one,  issued  on  March  1,  1778  at  Valley  Forge: 
"The  Commander  in  Chief  again  takes  occasion  to  return  his  warmest 
thanks  to  the  virtuous  officers  and  soldiery  of  this  Army  for  that  per- 
severing fidelity  and  zeal  which  they  have  uniformly  manifested  .  .  . 
The  recent  Instance  of  uncomplaining  Patience  during  the  scarcity  of 
provisions  ...  is  a  fresh  proof  .  .  ."  He  warned  that  another  good 
shortage  might  occur  —  "but  soldiers!  American  soldiers!  will  despise 
the  meanness  of  repining  at  such  trifling  strokes  of  Adversity." 
Grumblers  were  not  true  patriots! 

Still  another  factor  was  his  wholehearted  championing  of  the  army 
before  a  suspicious  Congress  and  hesitant  legislatures.  Persistently 
and  eloquently  he  used  his  immense  influence  to  secure  better  pro- 
vision for  the  military.  He  stood  by  his  men  through  thick  and  thin. 

Monumental  also  was  Washington's  patient  endurance  of  hard- 
ships alongside  the  rank  and  file.  Not  once  did  he  leave  camp  for  a 
vacation.  I  am  convinced  along  with  other  historians  that  only  his 
presence  with  the  army  during  the  grueling  winter  at  Valley  Forge 
kept  it  from  dissolving.  A  typical  letter  during  another  hard  winter 
(January  10,  1781)  refused  the  'land  and  friendly  invitation  to 
Albany"  which  the  Philip  Schuylers  had  extended,  because  "the  dis- 
tresses of  the  Army  are  too  great  and  complicated  for  me  to  think  of 
private  gratifications." 

Washington  loved  his  soldiers  and  they  loved  him  in  return.  They 
sensed  his  deep  concern  for  their  physical  and  moral  welfare.  He 
diligently  sought  good  doctors  and  chaplains  for  them.  Though  a 
strict  disciplinarian,  he  issued  many  pardons  under  extenuating  cir- 
cumstances. 

Even  after  the  army  had  dispersed  as  the  war  ended,  Washington 
published  a  communication  in  the  papers  "to  bid  them  an  affectionate 
and  a  long  farewell."  (Too  bad  he  didn't  have  access  to  a  radio 
station! )  When  his  officers  met  in  New  York  City,  December  4,  1783, 
to  bid  him  farewell,  tears  coursed  down  his  face.  In  silence  he  shook 
their  hands  and  kissed  each  man  on  the  cheek. 

Many  generals  have  outshone  this  remarkable  leader  in  military 
genius,  but  few  have  equaled  him  in  qualities  of  character.  ■  ■ 
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(Above)    Martha   Washington   joins   her   famous   husband   in   visiting   the 
troops. 


(Below)  The  Commander  in  Chief  stayed  with  his  men  in  their  encampment 
at  Valley  Forge  during  the  bitter  winter  of  1778. 
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By  Dora  M.  Pettinella 


LONELINESS  is  the  most  devas- 
tating malady  of  our  times,  a 
condition  that  brings  on  a  multitude 
of  problems :  it  exists  in  almost  every 
part  of  the  world;  at  times  it  can  be 
worse  than  death  itself.  It  touches 
every  one  of  us  sometime  or  other; 
but  mostly  those  who  remain  alone 
and  have  no  one  to  talk  to,  to  con- 
fide in,  to  receive  help  from.  It 
strikes  the  young  and  the  old,  the 
rich  and  the  poor,  the  sick  and  the 
healthy. 

A  person  can  be  lonely  even  in  a 
crowd,  but  living  alone  is  often  the 
greatest  cause  of  all  loneliness.  When 
a  woman  suddenly  becomes  a  widow, 
often  she  breaks  down,  unable  to 
adjust  to  life's  ways;  becomes  unat- 


tached to  worldly  things,  cares  for 
nothing  anymore. 

Generally,  Harmony  and  Peace, 
lie  within  the  family  circles:  but 
when  the  family  circle  is  broken  up 
by  death  or  separation;  what  then? 

A  heartbroken  widow  often  refuses 
to  go  places,  to  see  people,  does  not 
care  to  make  new  friends,  will  never 
look  up  an  old  one.  Widows  especial- 
ly are  often  half -spoiled  and  refuse  to 
go  anywhere  unaccompanied.  They 
are  so  upset  by  their  loss  they  refuse 
to  learn  how  to  live  alone  and  make 
the  best  of  it,  since,  now,  they  must 
learn  to  travel  alone,  or  use  a  cab, 
not  to  create  problems  for  the  host- 
ess when  they  demand  to  be  taken 
home.  They  are  very  unhappy  alone, 
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cannot  see  that  they  alone  must 
work  toward  a  new  way  of  life. 
Sometimes  loneliness  is  the  first  step 
toward  a  form  of  mental  derange- 
ment. 

Many  lonely  people  solve  their 
problems  trying  to  find  happiness  in 
music,  if  not  in  other  forms  of  art. 
Lonely  people  who  have  nothing  to 
do  keep  radio  and  TV  filling  the 
emptiness  of  their  lives,  but  stagnat- 
ing in  the  process.  The  cure  for  lone- 
liness is  being  with  other  people  and 
sharing  with  them.  Not  cutting  your- 
self off  from  other  people  and  build- 
ing a  wall  around  yourself. 

In  older  times  when  there  was  no 
radio  or  TV  young  shepherds  often 
had  to  go  to  the  mountain  for  long 
periods  of  time:  six  months  at  least. 
They  would  bring  the  harmonica 
along  or  some  other  musical  instru- 
ment to  while  away  the  long  hours. 
Sometimes  a  young  shepherd  of  a 
small  Italian  village  would  come 
home  after  a  long  absence  and  ap- 
pear strange  to  his  own  family.  He 
had  lived  long  months  without  see- 
ing a  human  face.  Often  he  would 
"baa"  to  himself,  just  as  the  sheep 
did,  and  the  parents  said:  "He's  been 
away  too  long  from  people." 

In  every  city  there  is  great  lone- 
liness. No  one  ever  sits  at  a  window 
to  comtemplate  the  sunset,  or  watch 
people  walk  the  streets.  There  are  so 
many  terraces  in  the  new  buildings, 
but  no  one  seems  to  enjoy  sitting  by 
himself  on  a  terrace. 

"Get  Involved" 

A  good  therapy  for  loneliness  is 
to  try  to  be  occupied  all  day.  There 
are  many  things  people  must  do  if 


they  live  alone.  Outside  of  family 
chores,  they  can  spend  a  few  hours 
in  reading,  writing  letters,  calling  up 
a  friend,  going  shopping,  or  to  a 
movie.  The  long  hours  of  the  day  are 
the  hours  of  daylight.  One  must  for- 
get loneliness  and  get  deeply  in- 
volved in  things;  one  must  try  to 
strengthen  the  chain  of  friends,  and 
it  is  relatively  easy,  if  one  tries  hard 
enough.  One  must  give  more  than 
one  expects  to  receive.  If  one  has  a 
good  number  of  friends,  almost  every 
day  somebody  will  call,  somebody 
will  be  in  need,  somebody  will  offer 
love  and  affection. 

Very  often  a  lonely  person  is  a 
hurt  person,  or  one  who  feels  ter- 
ribly hurt,  by  circumstances,  or  by 
the  world  itself.  Only  love  and  work 
can  defeat  loneliness.  People  cannot 
live  alone,  doing  nothing  all  day, 
loving  no  one,  weeping  for  their  lost 
ones,  refusing  to  do  something  for 
themselves  or  anyone.  Loneliness  is 
a  malady  that  can  cling  forever. 

Painful  is  the  loneliness  of  chil- 
dren who  are  abandoned  to  them- 
selves, have  no  one  to  play  with,  no 
mother  to  wait  for  them,  especially 
in  European  countries  where  poverty 
is  great. 

Even  a  dog  when  left  alone  will 
begin  to  whine  and  in  a  frenzy  tear 
up  furniture,  papers,  and  telephone 
wires.  He  will  disobey  all  the  rules 
he  was  taught  to  obey,  almost  as  a 
protest  against  the  fact  that  he  finds 
himself  unloved,  and  forgotten. 

Teen-agers  suffer  long  periods  of 
loneliness  when  at  home,  when  they 
think  they  have  nothing  to  be  proud 
about  and  no  desire  to  study  or  work. 
They  are  moody   and  lonely,   they 
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hate  everyone.  They  want  to  run 
away  from  home  believing  the  world 
outside  has  much  more  to  offer.  They 
feel  they  are  unimportant  to  their 
families;  they  feel  their  parents  don't 
understand  them.  It  takes  a  wise 
parent  to  ward  off  this  type  of  sick- 
ness, because  youngsters  really  think 
only  of  themselves.  They  have  a 
natural  hunger  to  be  loved,  not  to 
love. 

The  Elderly 

But  the  greatest  loneliness  of  all 
falls  upon  the  elderly.  They  shrink 
from  a  society  that  unconsciously 
abandons  them.  They  have  no 
strength  to  do  things,  their  eyes  are 
failing,  their  hearing  is  faint,  their 
health  is  poor,  and  they  feel  forgot- 
ten. They  are  unable  to  do  anything 
for  themselves  even  if  they  wanted 
to.  They  become  angry  and  bitter: 
sometimes  they  even  lose  their  faith 
in  God. 

Often  people  live  their  young  lives 
with  the  great  desire  to  make  lots  of 
money  and  retire;  to  be  free  to  do  all 
the  things  they  really  want  to  do. 
But  when  that  day  comes,  they  find 
that  in  retirement  there  is  a  lot  of 
loneliness;  the  hours  are  endless,  the 
days  full  of  sadness,  almost  despair. 
Time  hangs  on  their  hands.  The 
work  they  abhorred  in  their  youth, 
is  now  probably  the  only  thing  that 
can  save  them  in  their  old  age.  But 
they  are  often  not  aware  of  it.  They 
do  not  know  how  to  enjoy  any  work, 
day  by  day,  as  they  enjoy  a  good 
dinner,  learning  to  savor  the  food 
without  gobbling  it. 

People  who  work  have  a  different 
status:  they  mingle  with  the  outside 


world,  they  travel,  they  have  little 
time  for  loneliness.  They  wish  every 
day  were  twice  as  long.  They  don't 
carry  a  grudge,  they  are  not  envious, 
they  always  hope  to  reach  higher 
aims.  Being  wanted  means  to  be- 
loved, or  praised,  or  desired.  It  also 
means  one  must  give  oneself  to 
another's  needs,  and  each  will  suffice 
for  each.  Helping  someone  makes  a 
difference.  People  should  plan  their 
old  age  retirement  long  before  it 
actually  arrives.  They  should  have  a 
hobby!  Painting,  writing,  sewing, 
something  as  a  sideline.  Something 
they  can  expand  and  continue  when 
they  are  too  old  to  work.  They 
should  learn  to  do  their  tasks  at  a 
slower  pace;  never  allowing  them- 
selves to  fall  into  the  deep  well  of 
despondency  that  sometimes  sur- 
rounds us.  There  are  people  close 
to  ninety  who  continue  to  do  what 
they  have  done  all  their  lives,  never 
giving  in  to  old  age  or  loneliness.  It 
is  a  pleasure  to  be  with  them,  they 
have  absorbed  so  much  from  life  that 
they  become  counselors  and  guides. 
They  teach  us  about  love,  compan- 
ionship, understanding,  tolerance,  to- 
getherness. 

Loneliness  Even  in  Marriage 

Sometimes  even  happily  married 
people  are  lonely.  They  have  griev- 
ances against  each  other.  Their  great 
sense  of  possessiveness  creates  a 
sense  of  lovelessness;  love  should  be 
given  freely;  or  love  dies.  At  other 
times  their  very  loneliness  brings 
them  together;  they  realize  how  hap- 
py they  are  when  they  have  each 
other. 

Sometimes  going  to  a  party  is  like 
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talcing  a  walk  in  a  crowded  city. 
But  a  person  can  become  even  lone- 
lier unless  he  has  the  knack  of  ap- 
proaching people.  One  must  learn 
to  be  spontaneous  and  friendly,  not 
wait  until  old  age  with  its  rooted 
habits  becomes  a  cross.  Loneliness 
remains  unless  one  has  a  mind  to  de- 
stroy it;  it  sets  in  when  a  person  is 
alone  for  long  periods  of  time.  One 
should  absolutely  avoid  this,  or  the 
feeling  will  be  hard  to  destroy. 

How  many  friends  do  you  have? 
How  often  do  you  call  them  or  write 
them?  Do  not  sit  and  coddle  your 
loneliness  waiting  for  them  to  come 
to  you:  do  not  live  with  this  vain 
pride  of  being  sought  for.  Be  gener- 
ous and  try  to  fit  into  the  pattern  of 
others. 

When  one  has  decided  on  the  type 
of  work  to  be  done,  then  it  may  be 
a  pleasure  to  be  alone;  but  when  the 
work  is  finished,  seek  company,  seek 
dates,  live  the  lonely  hours  with 
other  people  of  your  same  mental 
caliber,  and  bring  cheer  to  them. 
Loving  others,  you  will  be  loved,  too. 
Gamble  your  wits  against  theirs. 
Your  friends  will  be  looking  for  you 
then,  they  will  gain  so  much  support 
from  you,  they  will  look  into  their 
souls  and  be  able  to  find  that  life  is 
not  bad  after  all;  life  is  a  challenge. 

Sometimes  lonely  people  cause 
their  own  loneliness.  They  cannot 
face  life's  problems,  they  hate  them- 
selves and  hate  to  be  with  others. 
Even  men  who  have  been  great  lead- 
ers are  lonely,  since  they  cannot  find 
companions  of  their  own  mental 
level. 

Men  and  women  in  all  stages  of 
life    suffer    by    living    alone,    even 
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though  they  think  they  can.  They 
must  have  friends,  create  new  ones, 
friends  who  can  offer  love  and  under- 
standing. They  must  get  a  hold  on 
life,  must  know  that  loneliness  is 
part  of  it,  and  must  learn  to  enjoy 
it,  too.  They  must  learn  to  share  their 
possessions;  their  heart,  their  very 
interests.  They  must  know  that  the 
world  outside  belongs  to  them.  They 
must  learn  to  love  all  creatures  since 
all  creatures  are  creatures  of  God.  It 
is  every  individual's  lot  to  be  lonely, 
for  loneliness  springs  from  deep  with- 
in. No  one  can  actually  say  how  deep 
or  how  light  loneliness  is.  It  is  the 
reflection  of  one's  own  feelings  and 
sensations.  It  fluctuates  like  the  wind, 
like  shadows,  like  mist  and  rain. 

Grandma  Moses  was  a  woman  of 
great  resources,  a  unique  woman 
greatly  admired  by  everyone,  and 
her  life  should  set  an  example  to  all 
people  who  are  alone.  When  she 
lost  her  husband  and  saw  nine  of  her 
children  die,  she  did  not  make  a 
recluse  of  herself.  She  was  seventy- 
six  when  her  arthritic  fingers  could 
not  hold  a  needle  well:  she  picked 
up  a  brush  and  miraculously  began 
to  paint.  She  became  so  absorbed  in 
her  work,  she  never  knew  what  it 
was  to  be  lonely.  Her  name  was  on 
everyone's  lips;  she  was  no  ordinary 
person.  She  worked  rapidly,  even 
carelessly,  but  she  was  a  phenome- 
non. She  painted  from  memory  and 
painted  only  happy  scenes,  enjoying 
nature  in  every  season.  She  lived  to 
be  101  years  old;  a  person  for  every 
lonely  woman  to  look  up  to:  she  met 
the  world  on  its  own  terms,  head  on, 
and  without  demanding  any  favors. 
She  won  her  battle! 


Communion  With  God 

Most  important  is  to  carry  the  love 
of  God  in  your  hearts.  God  can  read 
man's  heart  and  satisfy  its  needs. 
Even  Christ  was  a  lonely  man.  He 
was  most  alone  when  he  was  sur- 
rounded by  the  apostles.  He  always 
felt  the  need  of  someone  near  him, 
as  we  all  feel  when  we  are  lonely. 
"My  soul  is  sad,"  he  said,  the  way 
young  people  feel  when  they  cannot 
tell  the  world  their  inner  loneliness, 


and  often,  in  a  moment  of  weakness 
and  despair,  may  do  away  with 
themselves,  without  thinking  of  the 
pain  they  bring  upon  others.  In  those 
moments  they  do  not  feel  the  near- 
ness of  God,  they  only  think  of 
themselves.  It  is  only  when  God  is 
with  us  that  we  can  gain  relief 
from  this  strange  malady  of  loneli- 
ness. Our  hearts  are  restless  until 
we  find  our  rest  in  him.  He  made  us 
for  himself. 


Discussion  Helps 

Biblical  References:  Lev.  13:46;  Ruth  1;  Lk.  9:18;  Jn.  8:16;  1  Thess. 
4:18 

1.  Someone  has  said:  "Loneliness  is  hell!"  Is  it?  Why? 

2.  Again,  it  is  said  that  Hell  is  the  absence  of  God  —  ultimate  loneli- 
ness. What  has  this  to  do  with  freedom? 

3.  How  can  a  husband  and  wife,  deeply  in  love,  nonetheless  know 
moments  of  loneliness?  When  is  it  good  to  be  alone? 

4.  Why,  or  how  is  it  possible  to  be  lonely  in  a  crowd? 

5.  Why  is  it  that  we  can  be  lonely  even  though  we  have  deep  and 
satisfying  human  relationships?  Was  Jesus  ever  lonely?  When? 

6.  How  can  one  be  alone  and  yet  not  be  lonely? 
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Let  Georgia  Do  It! 


By  James  Cloer 


Matt  was  always  willing  for  his  wife  to  volunteer,  until 


IN  total  forgetfulness  that  trouble 
can  be  capricious,  Matt  Monroe 
relaxed  in  his  brown  easy  chair  in 
the  living  room.  Blessed  with  bliss 
after  a  delicious  breakfast  on  that 
bright  Saturday  morning  in  Febru- 
ary, he  could  allow  any  worrisome 
thoughts  of  his  work  as  a  tax  con- 
sultant to  float  away  like  thistledown. 
Perhaps  because  he'd  reached  the 
age  of  thirty-seven,  he  could  appre- 
ciate such  serenity.  In  comfort  so 
perfect,  he  almost  failed  to  hear 
Georgia,  his  wife,  seated  at  the  desk, 
give  an  exclamation  of  annoyance 
as  she  opened  the  morning  mail. 
"What's  up?"  he  murmured. 

"This  letter!  It's  from  Combined 
Community  Charities,  wanting  me  to 
solicit.  I  don't  have  the  time  and  .  .  ." 

In  an  instant  Matt  sat  forward, 
his  body  tense,  his  thoughts  flutter- 
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ing  like  the  wings  of  a  startled  quail. 
That  letter  addressed  to  him,  that 
had  come  two  weeks  ago  from  Com- 
bined Community  Charities!  Where 
had  he  put  it?  Oh,  yes,  on  his  desk 
in  the  den.  Had  she  seen  it?  Now  he 
waited  for  her  to  continue. 

"I  solicit  for  the  Heart  Fund,  the 
Cancer  Fund,  Muscular  Dystrophy, 
crippled  children's  organizations  and 
.  .  .  People  in  these  organizations  al- 
ways come  up  with  the  name  of 
Georgia  Monroe.  They  must  think 
I'm  sitting  here  with  my  motor  run- 
ning ready  for  action.  Oh,  well,"  she 
added,  "I  can't  argue  against  the 
merits  of  the  Combined  Community 
Charities.  So,  here  goes  —  let  the 
charge  sound."  Then  came  her  mel- 
low laugh. 

Matt  breathed  deeply,  exhaled, 
and  sank  back  into  his  chair. 
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"Georgia,  dear,  they  asked  you  to 
solicit  because  you're  so  charming, 
so  wonderfully  effective  at  that  sort 
of  thing.  With  your  golden  hair, 
you're  as  bright  looking  as  ...  as  a 
forsythia  bush  in  March.  I'll  bet 
when  people  see  you  coming  they 
rush  to  get  their  checkbooks." 

"Oh,  nonsense,  of  all  varieties! 
How  you  can  lay  it  on!"  Then  she 
looked  straight  at  him,  a  quizzical 
expression  in  her  lilac-blue  eyes. 
"Say,  Matt,  you  yourself  have  so- 
licited for  Combined  Community 
Charities  for  the  past  .  .  .  oh,  six 
years  or  so.  Wonder  why  they 
changed  and  asked  me?  Maybe  the 
'Mrs/  here  on  the  envelope  is  a 
typographical  error.  I  wonder." 

He  stilled  his  fidgeting  fingers. 
"I'd  say  they  thought  .  .  .  yeah,  that 
I  hadn't  done  so  well.  Maybe  stories 
of  your  efficiency  got  around.  Or 
perhaps  Women's  Liberation  de- 
manded that  I  be  replaced." 

She  threw  up  her  hands  and 
smirked. 

Matt  rose  and  restrained  himself 
to  an  ambling  pace  into  his  den.  At 
his  desk  he  grabbed  an  inch-high 
stack  of  letters  and  riffled. 

There  it  was,  the  letter  from  the 
Combined  Community  Charities  ad- 
dressed to  him.  Saturday,  two  weeks 
ago,  when  he'd  brought  in  the  mail, 
he'd  seen  the  letter,  opened  it  and 
griped  profoundly.  He  had  placed  it 
here  on  the  desk  hoping  he  could 
summon  inner  strength  to  become 
resigned. 

It  was  a  miracle,  he  thought,  that 
Georgia  hadn't  seen  the  letter  when 
she  dusted.  She  wasn't  nosey,  but  she 
was    as    observant    as    a    chipmunk 
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scurrying  under  a  recently-used  pic- 
nic table. 

As  he  held  the  letter,  lines  formed 
between  his  half -closed  brown  eyes. 
No  doubt  a  nervous  computer  had 
issued  the  second  letter  addressing 
it  to  Mrs.  Matt  Monroe. 

Was  it  fate?  he  wondered.  Did  the 
computer  have  some  sensory  knowl- 
edge that  he  disliked,  detested,  and 
abhorred  the  business  of  soliciting? 
And  that  Georgia  had  a  flair  for 
charming  people  into  giving? 

He  started  to  tear  the  letter  into 
bits,  but  didn't.  A  vague  scruple 
checked  that  impulse.  In  a  moment 
a  distinct  idea  set  him  to  burying  the 
letter  in  a  bottom  drawer  of  his  desk 
where  he  kept  pipes,  tobacco, 
matches,  a  shoehorn,  and  other 
things  like  a  felt  rabbit's  foot  prob- 
ably made  in  Japan. 

STROLLING  back  into  the  living 
room,  he  leaned  over  Georgia's 
shoulder  to  pick  up  her  letter  from 
Community  Charities.  Yes,  it  was 
identical  to  his  —  warm,  winning, 
and  encouraging.  It  bore  the  resolute 
signature  of  Theodore  J.  Murlee, 
Chairman. 

Ted  Murlee,  living  only  three 
blocks  away,  was  a  neighbor,  and  a 
likable  one,  Matt  knew.  But  news- 
paper photographs  always  made 
Ted  look  dour  as  an  owl  with  heart- 
burn. With  a  pat  on  Georgia's 
shoulder,  Matt  moved  back  to  his 
easy  chair  to  regain  serenity,  a 
serenity  destined  to  be  brief. 

Paul,  fourteen  and  utterly  normal, 
followed  by  Betty,  twelve,  and 
equally  normal,  came  clattering 
downstairs,   calling  to  their  mother 


for  a  fast  breakfast  because  they 
each  had  a  mission. 

Betty  had  promised  to  help  her 
best  girl  friend  prepare  for  a  birth- 
day party  to  be  given  that  after- 
noon. Paul  and  his  best  chum, 
Frank  Murlee,  had  planned  to  bi- 
cycle this  morning. 

After  an  intake  of  food  and 
motherly  advice,  Paul  and  Betty 
moved  like  antelopes  toward  the 
front  door.  The  slam  sounded  strictly 
normal. 

Georgia  collected  the  dirty  dishes. 
'Til  wash  these  later,  but  now  I'm 
going  up  to  our  room,  Matt,  to  put 
up  those  new  curtains  I  bought  yes- 
terday." 

Tranquility  re-established  itself, 
but  again  only  for  brief  moments. 

Paul  came  through  the  front  door- 
way like  a  rocket  and  looked  around. 
"Where's  Mom?" 

Matt  pointed  upstairs.  "Just  went 
up  to  hang  some  curtains.  Why?" 

"I  thought  of  something  and  ran 
back  to  .  .  .  Oh,  I'll  tell  you,  and 
you  can  surprise  her."  He  panted  and 
grinned. 

"Say,  Dad,  late  yesterday  after- 
noon when  I  was  over  at  Frank's 
house,  Mr.  Murlee  was  talking  on 
the  telephone,  and  I  heard  him  men- 
tion Mom's  name.  Course,  then  I 
really  listened." 

Matt  lifted  a  hand  to  wave  down 
Paul's  bubbling  excitement.  "But 
what's  so  fantastic  about  Mr.  Mur- 
lee's  mentioning  your  mother's 
name?" 

"You  know,  Mr.  Murlee  is  chair- 
man of  the  Combined  Communi  .  .  . 
something.  You  know." 

Matt's  fingers  bit  into  the  fabric 


of  the  chair  arms.  "Combined  Com- 
munity Charities." 

"Yeah,  that's  it!  Mr.  Murlee  was 
telling  somebody  about  a  big  ban- 
quet ...  I  guess  a  real  blast-off  for 
the  drive,  to  be  held  at  the  Mac- 
Donald  Hotel.  He  said  he  was  pick- 
ing one  volunteer  worker  from  each 
section  of  the  city,  'bout  eight  in 
all,  and  .  .  .  and  have  them  sit  at 
the  head  table.  That's  when  he  men- 
tioned Mom's  name.  Isn't  that  a  wow 
for  Mom!" 

Matt  felt  as  if  he'd  just  swallowed 
a  spoiled  kumquat.  He  rose  and 
backed  toward  a  window.  "Yeah  .  .  . 
oh,  yeah,  but  what  else  did  he  say?" 

"What  else?  I  sure  can  remember 
part  of  it!  The  mayor  and  a  lot  of 
other  wheels  will  be  there  at  the 
head  table.  And  they're  goin'  to  have 
two  movie  stars!  Wayne  Johnson  and 
June  Crans  —  something!  And  after 
the  drive,  Mr.  Murlee  is  going  to 
give  an  award  to  ...  to  the  best 
worker  in  the  city.  I  bet  Mom'U  get 
it!  I  gotta  go  now."  With  that  he 
wheeled  toward  the  door. 

Matt  paced  the  green  carpet.  Now 
he  felt  like  a  four-year-old  boy  who'd 
just  dropped  his  ice  cream  cone  into 
a  mud  puddle. 

TAKING  the  stairsteps  two  at  a 
time,  he  reached  the  upstairs 
landing,  where  he  slowed  to  a  saun- 
ter as  he  approached  Georgia. 

"Say,  dear,"  he  began  in  a  casual 
tone,  "the  more  I  think  about  it,  the 
more  I'm  convinced  that  the  Com- 
bined C.  C.  made  an  error,  and  that 
the  letter  was  actually  meant  for 
me.  What  I  said  about  their  probably 
being  disappointed  in  my  record  — 
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well,  I  was  just  kidding.  Honestly, 
they Ve  always  praised  my  work. 
So,  I'll  just  take  it  over  —  relieve 
you  of  the  extra  burden.  1*11  call  Ted 
Murlee  and  clear  up  the  .  .  ." 

Running  deft  fingers  through  folds 
of  flowered  curtains,  she  shook  her 
head.  "No,  I  assume  they  meant  the 
letter  for  me.  I'll  do  the  soliciting. 
It's  sweet  of  you  to  offer  .  .  .  but 
don't  worry  about  it,  Matt." 

He  shifted  his  feet.  "What  if  the 
folks  at  Combined  C.  C.  discover  the 
letter  was  missent  to  you,  and  that 
I'm  rightfully  the  .  .  ." 

"In  that  case,  my  dear,  111  turn 
the  whole  matter  back  to  you.  But 
as  youve  said,  I'm  the  go-getter  type, 
the  forsythia-bush  girl/' 

"But,  Georgia,  every  day  we  hear 
of  a  new  virus  going  around,  and 
you  might  .  .  .  And,  then,  didn't  you 
tell  me  you  broke  your  left  leg  when 
you  were  nine?  Something  might 
flare  up  in  it  and  .  .  ." 

Her  slim  form  shook,  until  a  laugh 
pealed  from  her  lips.  "You're  in  rare 
form  this  morning  —  a  regular  Jack 
Benny!  Be  assured  I'm  not  falling 
apart."  She  turned  her  head.  "Oh, 
do  me  a  favor.  The  commitment  card 
in  that  letter  —  I've  filled  it  out, 
signed  it,  affixed  a  stamp,  and  it's  on 
the  desk.  It's  about  time  for  the  mail 
collection.  Will  you  walk  over  to  the 
mail  box  and  drop  in  the  card?" 

Going  down  the  stairs,  his  pace 
resembled  that  of  a  snail  with  a  weak 
heart. 

Holding  the  card  as  though  it  bore 
fearful  germs,  he  halted  on  the  front 
porch,  his  thoughts  straining.  After 
all,  he  had  suffered  through  much 
soliciting  for  Combined  C.  C.   and 
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deserved  any  reward  like  attending 
the  banquet.  But,  in  jockeying 
Georgia  around,  he'd  sold  his  birth- 
right. And  the  computer  at  Com- 
bined C.  C.  —  what  if  it  should  in- 
dulge in  self-examination  and  then 
reveal  its  error?  He  shuddered.  Now 
he  knew  how  a  shifty  manufacturer 
felt  with  Ralph  Nader  after  him. 

His  shoulders  drooped.  Well,  if 
the  computer  betrayed  him,  or  sup- 
ported him  (which  was  it?),  he'd 
have  to  resort  to  honesty  with  Ted 
Murlee. 

It  was  a  short  trip  to  the  mailbox. 
Standing  in  front  of  the  blue  recep- 
tacle and  reading  for  the  third  time 
the  collection  chart,  he  jumped  at 
the  shrill  sound  of  a  bell  and  looked 
up  to  see  Paul  and  Frank  skimming 
toward  him  on  their  bicycles. 

Paul  swerved  toward  the  curb  and 
braked  to  a  stop  beside  the  box.  A 
broad  grin  lighted  his  face.  "Dad, 
isn't  that  something  about  Mom!  The 
big  wheels  will  have  to  be  pretty 
sharp  to  outshine  her!  And  Mom 
rates  it,  after  all  the  work  .  .  ."  With 
that  he  pulled  away  to  catch  up  with 
his  friend. 

Matt  swallowed.  His  fingers  still 
held  the  card.  Then  in  his  thoughts  a 
picture  took  form  until  it  was  vivid, 
a  picture  of  his  wife's  warm  face  and 
energetic  figure.  He  could  hear  her 
words  full  of  willing  spirit. 

And  Paul's  enthusiasm  still 
lingered  in  the  air. 

His  lips  parting  in  a  sudden  smile, 
Matt  dropped  the  card  into  the  box 
and  stepped  back  to  speak  under 
his  breath. 

"Yes,  she  rates  it.  Let  Georgia  do 
it."  ■  ■ 


"If  Bill  set  his  mind  to  do  a  thing,  it  was  done  .  .  ." 


Accustomed 
to  Victory 


By  C.  A.  Rich 


VICTORY  was  a  familiar  experi- 
ence for  William  Crews  during 
his  high  school  years.  He  discovered 
early  that  when  one  steps  onto  the 
track  against  other  competitors  one's 
mental  attitude  is  as  important  as 
one's  physical  abilities.  His  inner 
strength  often  carried  him  to  victory 
when  his  legs  alone  could  not.  His 
high  school  track  coach  remembers 
Crews's  attitude  well: 

If  Bill  set  his  mind  to  it  there  was 
no  beating  him.  I've  seen  him  beat 
runners  that  I  knew  outclassed  him. 
He  had  that  kind  of  determination. 

Gardner  goes  on  to  say  that  he  is 
certain  that  Crews  could  have  com- 
peted nationally  in  college  and  that 
with  his  strength  a  professional  foot- 
ball career  might  have  followed. 


Unfortunately,  a  college  education 
was  out  of  reach  when  Crews  gradu- 
ated from  high  school.  Offered  a 
partial  scholarship,  Crews  was  told 
that  he  would  need  an  additional 
five  hundred  dollars  in  order  to  at- 
tend. College,  for  the  time  being, 
was  out.  Once  again,  however, 
Crews's  determination  carried  him 
through.  He  went  to  work  and  after 
a  time  found  that  his  financial  situa- 
tion would  now  permit  him  to  re- 
turn to  school. 

School  presented  Crews  with  one 
of  the  first  situations  which  was  to 
prove  too  difficult  for  him  to  con- 
quer. He  was  unable  to  strike  that 
difficult  balance  which  would  give 
equal  time  to  both  his  studies  and 
competition.  After  a  semester  Crews 
was  forced  to  drop  out.  In  1966, 
four  months  after  dropping  out  of 
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William  Crews  on  his  front  porch. 
Grenades  and  booby-traps  may  take  a 
man's  leg,  but  they  can't  take  away 
his  pride  or  his  spirit. 

school,  Crews  was  drafted  into  the 
Army  and  began  the  journey  that 
was  to  end  with  the  most  difficult 
task  he  would  ever  face. 


B 
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ILL  took  his  basic   training  at 
Fort  Bliss  in  Texas.  Once  again 


his  desire  to  excel  became  apparent. 
While  there  he  was  promoted  to 
corporal,  one  of  the  four  men  in  his 
company  to  make  it.  Crews  next 
went  to  Fort  Polk  in  Louisiana  for 
advanced  infantry  training.  A  thirty 
day  leave  followed  this  training. 
Next  stop  —  Vietnam. 

The  reality  of  Vietnam  struck 
Crews  immediately  upon  his  arrival. 
He  remembers  his  first  fire  fight 
vividly: 

We  dropped  out  of  the  choppers 
into  fire.  I  could  hear  guys  scream 
as  they  got  hit.  I  think  that  I  began 
to  realize  what  I  was  into  when  I 
saw  the  bodies  of  the  enemy  where 
they  had  tied  themselves  into  trees. 
They  knew  that  they  would  either 
win  or  die. 

The  harsh  reality  of  war  de- 
veloped within  Crews  an  attitude 
which  had  a  single  objective:  sur- 
vival. After  seeing  a  soldier  blown 
in  half  by  a  mortar  round,  Crews 
conditioned  himself  to  the  death 
around  him.  He  was  determined  to 
see  that  he  would  not  be  one  of  the 
men  to  die. 

Crews  soon  discovered  that  he  had 
set  a  difficult  task  for  himself.  He 
received  his  first  wound  from  a  richo- 
chet  when  a  South  Vietnamese  sol- 
dier aimlessly  fired  at  a  bridge  that 
Crews  was  sitting  on.  He  was  taken 
to  a  base  hospital  with  a  bullet 
lodged  in  the  top  of  his  head.  With- 
in four  days  he  was  back  out  in  the 
field,  the  top  of  his  head  still  shaved 
clean. 

But  despite  the  dangers  that  he 
faced,  Crews  remained  relatively  un- 


scathed.  The  day  finally  arrived  that 
every  soldier  looks  forward  to  —  the 
last  day  of  his  duty  in  Vietnam, 
August  17,  1968. 

I  went  out  with  this  other  guy  to 
collect  some  sticks  to  build  a  hootch 
(shelter).  We  were  about  two  hun- 
dred yards  from  the  company  when 
I  started  to  walk  around  a  foxhole. 
I  was  almost  past  it  when  black 
dirt  flew  into  the  air.  I  tried  to  jump 
clear,  but  I  was  hit  in  the  left  leg. 
I  had  stepped  on  a  buried  grenade. 
The  medics  were  on  me  right  away. 
One  of  them  tore  my  pants  leg  open 
while  the  other  one  gave  me  a  shot 
for  the  pain.  I  didn't  think  that  the 
wounds  were  too  bad  until  one  of 
the  medics  said:  "Don't  worry.  You 
won't  lose  the  leg!"  That's  when  I 
started  to  worry. 

CREWS  was  taken  to  a  field  hos- 
pital for  treatment,  and  thus 
began  a  round  of  hospital  confine- 
ments which  would  eventually  take 
him  to  Fort  Sam  Houston  in  Texas. 
By  this  time  the  leg  had  worsened 
to  the  point  that  it  was  twice  saved 
only  by  surgery.  It  was  after  these 
two  attempts  that  Crews  lost  control 
of  his  toes.  He  called  his  mother  and 
in  a  breaking  voice  told  her  what 
had  happened.  She  told  him  not  to 
worry,  that  she  would  pray  for  him, 
and  he  would  be  all  right.  He  stayed 
up  all  night  and  in  the  morning  could 
once  again  move  his  toes.  He  is  con- 
vinced that  he  could  not  have  done 
it  alone.  While  his  faith  would  sus- 
tain him  through  his  ordeal,  a  gre- 
nade had  already  damaged  his  leg 
beyond  repair.  He  once  again  lost 
control  of  his  toes  and  was  told  by 


the  doctors  that  there  remained  no 
alternative,  they  were  forced  to  am- 
putate. 

At  first  I  thought  I'd  lose  my  mind. 
I'd  lay  in  bed  and  forget  that  my 
leg  was  gone.  I'd  reach  down  and 
go  through  the  shock  of  discovering 
that  my  leg  was  gone  all  over  again. 
I  used  to  get  what  they  call  "phan- 
tom pains."  Such  as  a  stabbing  pain 
in  my  foot  when  my  foot  was  actu- 
ally no  longer  there. 

This  time  was  particularly  difficult 
for  Bill  because  he  was  the  only  am- 
putee on  his  ward.  A  number  of  days 
later  he  was  moved  to  a  ward  where 
other  amputees  were  also  recover- 
ing. This  change  had  a  great  impact 
on  his  attitude.  He  was  now  con- 
fronted with  other  men  who  were 
also  trying  to  adjust.  Crews  saw 
multiple  amputees  and  began  to 
realize  that  along  with  his  sense  of 
loss,  he  might  also  feel  gratitude 
that  his  wounds  had  been  no  worse. 

There  was  another  incident  which 
strengthened  Crews'  outlook.  He  en- 
joys relating  it: 

After  a  while  of  doing  therapy  a 
number  of  us  decided  that  it  was 
time  to  get  out  and  visit  one  of  the 
local  bars.  Man,  we  had  dudes  in 
wheelchairs  and  guys  on  crutches. 
We  went  into  this  bar,  and  it  got 
real  quiet  and  everybody  just  stared. 
One  of  the  guys  by  the  name  of 
Bowers  waited  for  a  minute  and  then 
said:  "All  right,  the  show  is  over;  do 
you  think  that  we  could  get  a  little 
service  here?"  The  waitresses  just 
about  fell  over  one  another  getting 
to  our  tables.  That  was  the  first  time 
I'd    felt   whole    since    I'd   been   on 
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Bill  Crews  relaxes  on  a  couch  at  home  with  his  wife,  Shirley,  and  sons 
William  (center)  and  Maurice. 


crutches.  It  felt  good. 

William  Crews  returned  home  to  a 
different  world.  He  had  experienced 
a  great  loss,  and  now  the  difficult 
period  of  adjustment  lay  ahead  of 
him.  Shirley  Coates  was  to  make  this 
period  much  easier.  Crews  had  met 
Miss  Coates  in  church  while  home 
on  leave.  Shirley  remained  attentive 
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during  Crews's  convalescence.  After 
a  number  of  months  they  were  en- 
gaged to  be  married. 

Crews's  wedding  presented  one  of 
the  first  tasks  that  he  set  for  himself 
with  his  new  handicap.  He  had  just 
acquired  an  artificial  leg  and  was 
determined  to  walk  down  the  aisle 
without  his  crutches.  He  told  him- 
self he  simply  had  to  do  it! 


I  remember  practicing  walking  and 
watching  myself  in  the  mirror.  I  got 
through  the  ceremony  but  the  leg 
made  my  stump  break  open.  At  home 
while  Shirley  welcomed  the  guests, 
I  went  upstairs  and  took  the  leg 
off.  My  stump  was  bleeding.  I  got 
so  angry  that  I  threw  my  leg  against 
the  wall.  I've  never  let  it  bother  me 
like  that  again. 

THE  story  of  William  Crews  is 
the  saga  of  a  strong  man  who 
suffered  a  painful  loss  and  who  has 
dealt  with  that  loss.  He  is  the  father 
of  two  sons,  has  returned  to  school, 
and  his  wife  Shirley  is  active  in 
church  affairs.  Crews's  triumph  is,  no 
doubt,  the  result  of  his  strength.  His 
strength  is  both  a  physical  and  spirit- 
ual power  that  draws  you  to  the  man. 
He  wields  his  crutches  with  a  grace 
and  power  that  makes  them  seem 
an  extension  of  his  body.  There  is 
nothing  about  William  Crews  that 


brings  the  word  "cripple"  to  mind. 
His  attitude  sees  to  that.  In  a  recent 
pick-up  basketball  game  Crews's  op- 
ponent allowed  that  he  would  go 
easy  on  Crews  because  of  his  arti- 
ficial leg.  Crews's  reply  was  some- 
thing to  the  effect  that  if  the  player 
did  not  guard  him  closely  he  would 
find  himself  in  search  of  his  pants. 
Crews's  attitude  is  that  of  a  proud 
man  who  expects  no  special  treat- 
ment and  rejects  it  when  it  is  offered. 
His  laugh  remains  loud  and  open 
and  above  all  triumphant.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  his  inability  to  run 
track  is  a  painful  loss.  The  important 
thing  though  is  that  Crews  has  not 
let  his  loss  slow  him  down.  As  he 
now  boasts:  "I  can  out-hop  any  man 
alive!"  If  perchance  you  might  de- 
cide to  take  William  Crews  up  on 
his  challenge,  remember  —  he's  used 
to  winning. 
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Senator  John  O.  Pastore 


COMPASSIONATE   is   the  word 
which  most   describes    Senator 
John  O.  Pastore  of  Rhode  Island. 

The  quality  manifests  itself  in 
many  ways  but  probably  most  spon- 
taneously in  his  willingness  to  talk 
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over  the  phone  with  people  seeking 
his  help  with  a  personal  problem.  A 
recent  example  is  the  case  of  a  Viet- 
nam veteran  who  after  being  ad- 
mitted to  a  prestigious  law  school  in 
Washington  decided  not  to  go  be- 
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cause  he  was  disillusioned  with  so- 
ciety. 

The  veteran's  distraught  father 
called  Pastore  from  Providence.  The 
senator  listened  sympathetically  and 
then  asked  to  speak  to  the  son.  The 
latter  came  on  the  phone  and  ex- 
pressed his  feelings  fully.  Pastore 
told  the  youth  he  understood  his 
views  but  pointed  out  he  had  his 
whole  career  before  him  and  should 
not  jeopardize  it  by  an  impulsive 
decision. 

The  senator  then  invited  the  vet- 
eran to  come  to  Washington  and  talk 
with  him  and  a  member  of  his  staff 
who  was  teaching  at  the  law  school 
the  young  man  had  enrolled  in. 

The  veteran  came  to  Washington 
and  had  a  long  talk  with  the  senator 
and  his  staff  member.  Afterward  the 
staff  member  and  the  youth  had 
lunch  and  the  former  convinced  the 
veteran  the  law  school  was  socially 
concerned  and  to  give  it  a  try.  The 


latter  agreed.  Currently  he  is  a  good 
student  there  and  on  his  way  to  a 
fine  career. 

This  compassion  for  the  underdog 
is  an  integral  part  of  Pastore's  na- 
ture which  grew  out  of  his  early  life 
and  strong  religious  convictions. 
When  he  was  nine  years  old  his 
father  died  and  left  his  mother  a 
widow  at  thirty-one,  with  five  young 
children.  They  lived  in  a  cold  water 
flat  in  Providence  and  on  freezing 
winter  mornings  the  ice  was  so  thick 
an  ice  pick  had  to  be  used  before  the 
water  in  the  sink  would  flow. 

"The  only  thing  we  had  to  lean 
on  of  any  substance  was  our  faith/' 
the  illustrious  Catholic  layman  ob- 
served. "We  were  poor  materially 
but  rich  spiritually.  Religion  became 
a  part  of  me.  It  is  actually  the  key- 
stone of  what  you  say  and  do  and 
think.  It  gives  you  an  appreciation 
of  other  people  in  the  same  plight." 

Fortunately,  there  was  an  aura  of 
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true  friendliness  among  the  neigh- 
bors in  "Little  Italy"  on  Federal  Hill 
where  the  Pastores  lived.  If  mis- 
fortune struck  someone,  all  were 
there  to  help. 

"We  all  met  at  church,"  the  sena- 
tor recalled.  "It  was  the  pivot  of  our 
communal  life.  A  baptism  was  a  fes- 
tive occasion,  with  people  playing 
musical  instruments  and  singing." 

At  nine  years  of  age  Pastore  went 
to  work  to  help  support  the  family. 
But  he  still  continued  school  and 
graduated  from  Classical  High 
School.  As  a  youth  he  worked  as  an 
errand  boy  for  tailor  shops  and  for  a 
jewelry  store  in  Providence,  and  then 
he  was  employed  by  the  Narragan- 
sett  Electric  Company. 

UPON  graduating  from  high 
school  the  future  senator  faced 
the  hard  fact  that  he  could  not  go  on 
to  college  because  the  family  needed 
his  paycheck.  His  mother  urged  him 
to  go  to  law  school  nights,  and  Pas- 
tore  enrolled  in  the  Providence 
branch  of  Boston's  Northeastern  Law 
School.  To  pay  his  tuition  his  mother 
kept  the  25  cents  a  day  she  gave  him 
for  lunch.  Pastore  is  proud  to  this 
day  that  he  never  was  late  in  paying 
his  tuition. 

Receiving  his  Bachelor  of  Laws 
degree  in  1931,  Pastore  went  into 
private  practice.  But  politics  was  in 
his  blood  and  he  was  soon  active  in 
his  ward  and  district. 

"Politics  was  the  natural  field  for 
a  young  lawyer  in  Rhode  Island,"  he 
said  in  an  interview.  "Besides,  I  love 
people  and  you  can  express  that  feel- 
ing well  in  politics." 

His  ascent  up  the  political  ladder 
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has  been  steady  and  seemingly  in- 
evitable. He  was  elected  to  the 
Rhode  Island  General  Assembly  in 
1934;  served  as  Assistant  Attorney 
General  in  1937-38  and  1940-44; 
was  chosen  Lieutenant  Governor  in 
1944  and  the  next  year  moved  up  to 
governor  when  the  late  Howard  Mc- 
Grath  resigned  to  become  Solicitor 
General  of  the  United  States.  On 
December  18,  1950,  Pastore  was 
named  United  States  Senator  when 
McGrath  moved  from  the  Senate  to 
become  Attorney  General. 

PASTORE  is  proud  that  he  was 
the  first  Italian  to  be  elected  gov- 
ernor of  any  state  and  the  first  to  sit 
in  the  United  States  Senate. 

"But  I  am  proudest  of  all  that  the 
people  of  Rhode  Island  have  always 
supported  me  when  a  lot  of  people 
thought  someone  of  Italian  extrac- 
tion could  not  make  it.  The  people  of 
Rhode  Island  have  shown  a  tolerance 
that  is  the  birthright  of  all  Ameri- 
cans." 

He  pointed  out  that  the  Italian 
electorate  in  his  state  totals  only 
sixteen  per  cent.  When  Pastore  ran 
for  the  Senate  in  1964,  he  received 
eighty-three  per  cent  of  the  vote  and 
in  1970  about  sixty-three  per  cent. 

Deeply  religious  as  he  is,  Pastore 
asserted  he  could  not  pinpoint  how 
his  faith  affects  his  political  decisions. 
Rather,  he  claimed,  "Religion  shapes 
your  attitude.  You  cannot  explain  it, 
but  it  is  there. 

"It  is  not  so  much  the  bills  I  vote 
for  or  introduce,  but  what  I  do  in 
committee  work  that  reveals  my 
beliefs.  Constantly  I  raise  questions 
about  housing  and  similar  concerns. 


I  fight  for  appropriations  for  better 
health  and  education  and  housing 
measures  and  so  on.  Being  on  the 
Appropriations  Committee  is  where 
my  part  comes  in.  I  fight  for  what  I 
think  is  right." 

And  that  is  always  for  the  under- 
dog. Among  other  measures  he  has 
fought  for  were  the  Peace  Corps,  the 
Nuclear  Test  Ban,  and  his  bill  limit- 
ing campaign  funds.  Regarding  the 
last,  he  declared:  "I  felt  the  poor 
man  should  have  the  opportunity  to 
run  for  office  as  well  as  the  rich 
man." 

AS  a  devout  Catholic  —  he  is  a 
4th  Degree  Knight  of  Colum- 
bus and  a  Knight  of  St.  Gregory  — 
Pastore  found  the  most  agonizing  ex- 
perience of  his  political  career  run- 
ning in  1970  against  Father  John 
McLaughlin,  S.J. 

The  Providence  Visitor  of  August 
21,  1970,  expressed  Pastore's  dilem- 
ma in  an  editorial:  "Because  of  a 
deeply  ingrained  love  for  the  priestly 
calling,  few  among  the  laity  are 
willing  to  engage  any  members  of 
the  priesthood  in  a  no-holds-barred 
donnybrook  of  political  give-and- 
take. 

"If  the  lay  contestant  scores  points 
off  his  clerical  adversary,  some  of 
his  constituents  will  be  bound  to 
brand  him  as  an  anticlerical.  If  he 
retires  behind  a  wall  of  respectful 
silence,  not  a  few  will  judge  him  to 
be  factually  incompetent.  Senator 
John  O.  Pastore  deserves  better." 

The  Senator  observed  later  that 
the  contest  also  "caused  my  family 
no  little  agony.  Thank  God,  I  came 
out  stronger  in  my  faith  than  when 


I  went  into  it." 

Prominently  displayed  on  his  office 
wall  is  a  plaque  stating  that  Pastore 
had  been  awarded  an  honorary  Phi 
Beta  Kappa  key  by  the  Brown  Uni- 
versity Chapter  on  May  10,  1964, 
"in  recognition  of  high  attainment  in 
liberal  scholarship." 

"This  plaque  brings  back  to  me 
the  day  when  I  learned  I  could  not 
go  to  college  because  the  family 
needed  my  paycheck.  The  honorary 
degree  fills  a  vacuum  in  my  life,  for 
that  is  what  I  would  have  striven  for 
if  I  had  been  able  to  go  to  college. 
I  do  not  wear  the  key  because  I  did 
not  earn  it,  but  I  am  proud  of  it." 

Pastore  is  today  a  trustee  of  Brown 
University,  from  which  institution  he 
has  received  an  honorary  degree.  He 
also  has  honorary  degrees  from 
eleven  other  universities  and  col- 
leges. 

A  NATURAL  orator,  the  Sena- 
tor is  eagerly  sought  by  Cath- 
olic and  other  organizations  as  a 
speaker.  His  keynote  address  to  the 
Democratic  National  Convention  in 
1964  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  best 
of  its  kind. 

Pastore's  only  hobby  is  his  family. 
The  first  nine  years  in  Washington 
he  practically  commuted,  coming  to 
the  Nation's  Capital  Monday  and  re- 
turning Friday  night  to  Providence. 

"We  are  a  close  knit  family  and 
religion  has  always  been  a  part  of 
it,"  he  explained. 

The  Senator  is  a  member  of  the 
Church  of  the  Immaculate  Concep- 
tion in  Cranston,  Rhode  Island,  and 
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Look  for 
Small  Pleasures! 


By  L.  Perry  Wilbur 


THE  sun  is  shining,  the  sky  is  a 
deep  blue,  there  is  a  lovely 
breeze  and  I'm  longing  —  so  long- 
ing—  for  everything.  To  talk,  for 
freedom,  for  friends,  to  be  alone." 
So  wrote  Anne  Frank,  the  young 
Dutch  girl  who  hid  from  the  Nazis 
for  more  than  two  years  in  Amster- 
dam, Holland. 

Anne  Frank  was  filled  with  the  joy 
of  just  being  alive.  Forced  into  hid- 
ing, she  found  her  happiness  in  an 
appreciation  of  little  things;  the  little 
things  we  take  for  granted.  In  the 
mad  race  to  get  ahead  today,  we  for- 
get the  small  pleasures  of  life  and 
how  much  they  add  to  our  living. 

You  woke  up  this  morning.  That's 
a  pleasure.  Many  would  call  it  a  big 


one.  But  is  it  so  routine  to  you  that 
you've  lost  the  wonder  of  it?  A 
fresh,  new  day  all  your  own? 

And  with  each  day  more  delight- 
ful little  pleasures  come  to  enrich 
your  life;  the  food  you  enjoy,  doing 
your  work  well,  visits  with  friends, 
shopping,  growing  things,  reading, 
trying  a  new  recipe,  and  all  the  other 
enjoyable  extras. 

Look  at  the  big  extra  you  got  two 
years  ago.  Just  by  turning  on  the 
television  set,  you  were  able  to  see 
Neil  Armstrong  walk  on  the  moon. 
For  free.  Watching  television  has 
brought  fun  to  millions.  Some  call  it 
a  wasteland,  but  I  don't  know  any- 
one who  doesn't  enjoy  at  least  a  few 
favorite    programs.    A    great    many 
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have  made  it  their  chief  pleasure  in 
life  and  tune  in  around  the  clock.  For 
most,  perhaps,  television's  a  small 
pleasure  —  not  counting  the  com- 
mercials! 

One  of  my  most  memorable  small 
pleasures  came  during  a  recent  sum- 
mer I  spent  in  Beverly  Hills.  A 
friend  was  transferred  to  another 
city,  but  before  he  left  he  gave  me 
his  unused  summer  passes  to  the 
Hollywood  Bowl  Music  Concerts. 
Just  sitting  there  under  the  stars  and 
hearing  the  music  was  sheer  plea- 
sure. I  still  remember  the  all-Gersh- 
win night  and  another  night  when 
many  of  my  favorite  songs  were  sung 
by  Gogi  Grant.  Summer  evening 
pleasure  begins  and  ends  at  the 
Hollywood  Bowl,  if  you're  lucky 
enough  to  get  there. 

Another  form  of  evening  pleasure 
is  sleep  and  relaxation.  Whether  you 
rest  in  the  early  evening  or  sit  up 
late,  the  quiet  hours  when  you  re- 
charge yourself  through  sleep  are 
wonderful.  Presidents  Kennedy  and 
Johnson  both  took  naps  after  their 
noon  meals.  Even  presidents  appre- 
ciate and  look  for  small  pleasures 
during  their  busy  days. 

Ambition  Blinds  Us 

Driving  ambition  forces  many  a 
good  man  and  woman  to  lose  sight 
of  the  small  pleasures  of  living. 
Thousands  want  fame  and  fortune, 
and  if  they  don't  attain  them,  they 
find  little  happiness  in  life.  It's  the 
"bigtime  or  bust"  for  these  people. 
They  get  so  starry-eyed  they  miss  the 
Stardust  all  around  them.  They  con- 
centrate too  much  on  what  they're 
going  to  get,  rather  than  the  giving 


itself. 

Giving  of  your  talents  and  abilities 
is  a  pleasure  and  a-half.  I'm  con- 
vinced Bob  Hope  would  go  on  mak- 
ing people  laugh,  even  if  all  the 
money  he  gets  for  an  appearance 
suddenly  stopped.  He  loves  his  work. 
So  does  John  Wayne.  He  loves  mak- 
ing pictures.  I  think  Duke  Wayne 
would  keep  acting  in  westerns  for 
just  eating  money  if  he  had  to.  Al 
Jolson,  the  great  "Mammy"  singer, 
had  to  see  the  faces  of  people  he 
sang  to.  It  brought  him  pleasure  to 
watch  their  faces  when  he  sang. 
There  is  pleasure  in  giving  yourself 
to  others.  And  everyone  has  some- 
thing to  give,  even  if  it's  only  a  smile. 

No  Price  Tag  on  a  Smile 

A  small  pleasure  like  a  smile  has 
no  price  tag.  But  it  still  counts. 
Gazing  at  the  incredible  beauty  of  a 
thousand  stars  on  a  clear  night  is 
still  free.  Don't  the  pleasures  that 
cost  us  little,  or  nothing,  enrich  our 
lives?  For  example,  take  reading.  If 
you  can  read,  you're  rich.  All  the 
great  books  of  literature  are  yours 
for  the  checking  out.  You  can  visit 
and  explore  hundreds  of  marvelous 
libraries  across  the  nation  and  grow 
in  knowledge.  As  much  as  you  learn, 
there's  always  more. 

Thomas  Jefferson  had  a  love  affair 
with  knowledge.  He  loved  his  books 
at  Monticello  as  much  as  life  itself. 
When  his  days  in  the  White  House 
ended,  he  couldn't  wait  to  get  back 
to  his  beloved  books.  Reading  and 
learning  ever  more  can  fill  you  with 
that  kind  of  joy;  such  joy  that  it 
matters  little  how  much  you  have  in 
the  bank.  "That  man  is  richest  whose 
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pleasures  are  the  cheapest/'  said 
Thoreau. 

What  about  your  friends?  For  the 
most  part,  they  cost  you  little  in  the 
way  of  time,  effort,  and  money.  But 
think  how  much  they  mean  to  you. 
How  dull  your  life  would  be  without 
them!  No  one  is  poor  if  he  has 
friends.  But  make  a  renewed  effort 
to  make  new  ones  whenever  you  can. 
It's  fun  and  interesting  to  make  new 
friends.  I've  often  thought  how  much 
some  of  the  big  names  in  the  lime- 
light have  missed.  I'm  thinking  now 
of  one  big  star  who  has  to  be 
guarded  around  the  clock  and  also 
for  every  appearance.  This  celebrity 
must  be  content  with  old  friends. 
With  such  security,  there's  little 
chance  to  make  new  friends  and 
really  get  to  know  them.  It's  always 
just  the  same  group  of  friends.  Such 
is  one  of  the  prices  of  fame.  It's  a 
bit  sad. 

That  hobby  that  interests  you  is 
another  pleasure.  Some  spend  a  lot 
on  their  hobbies,  but  a  great  many 
have  simple  pursuits.  Lord  Byron 
and  Jonathan  Swift,  the  poet  and 
English  satirical  writer,  amused 
themselves  by  creating  puzzles.  Poe 
and  Ben  Franklin  also  liked  puzzles. 
Plato  and  Aristotle  enjoyed  brain 
teasers.  Games  and  puzzles  do  bring 
hours  of  pleasure.  Forced  to  stay  in- 
side one  rainy  afternoon,  a  man  de- 
cided to  invent  a  new  game.  That's 
how  Monopoly  was  born.  Think  of 
the  pleasure  that  game  has  brought 
young  and  old!  And  just  for  the  price 
of  the  game.  The  same  is  true  of 
Checkers,  Chess,  Easy  Money,  and 
all  the  others. 

The  world  of  sports.  There's  an- 
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other  pleasure  for  millions.  Not  just 
watching,  but  actually  playing  base- 
ball, Softball,  tennis,  touch  football, 
or  some  other  sport,  whatever  your 
pleasure.  Doris  Day  is  a  great  base- 
ball fan.  It's  pure  pleasure  for  her  to 
be  there  rooting  for  her  team.  Golf 
is  another  favorite.  I  know  a  teacher 
who  is  outside  every  afternoon  after 
school,  hitting  those  little  white  balls. 
He's  constantly  trying  to  improve  his 
swing.  Golf  is  his  main  pleasure  in 
life. 

Some  Refuse  to  See 

There  are  those  who  can't  see  the 
small  pleasures.  They  don't  appre- 
ciate them.  Perhaps  it's  because  their 
wants  and  desires  dominate  so  much 
that  they  blot  out  the  little  pleasures. 
Emerson  warned  of  three  specific 
wants:  "There  are  three  wants  which 
can  never  be  satisfied:  that  of  the 
rich,  who  want  something  more; 
that  of  the  sick,  who  want  some- 
thing different;  and  that  of  the 
traveler,  who  says,  'Anywhere  but 
here.' " 

A  contest  I  entered  last  year 
helped  open  my  eyes  to  the  small 
pleasures  around  me.  It  was  a  "Find 
the  Good  Contest."  The  one  who 
sent  in  the  longest  list  of  good  things 
in  life  won  a  cash  prize.  I  didn't 
win,  but  in  writing  my  list,  I  was 
amazed  to  find  so  much  good  in  the 
world  around  me.  I  had  several  hun- 
dred items  in  no  time.  I  discovered 
that  most  of  the  good  on  my  list  con- 
sisted of  simple  things:  sunshine, 
flowers,  books,  walking  on  the  beach, 
not  getting  a  parking  ticket,  just 
being  alive,  and  many  others.  We 
hear   so  much  today   about  what's 


wrong  with  America  and  the  world. 
But  with  all  the  problems,  it's  still 
an  incredibly  beautiful,  marvelous 
world,  if  you  take  time  to  think 
about  it. 

Every  Christmas  season  I  think 
about  Irving  Berlin's  song  hit,  "White 
Christmas,"  and  about  the  pleasure 
it  continues  to  bring  to  millions  of 
people,  young  and  old  alike.  My 
cousin  will  not  listen  to  it  and  says 
the  song  makes  her  sad.  But  for  most, 
hearing  the  song  live  or  on  a  record 
is  an  enjoyable  experience;  another 
small  pleasure  that  brightens  our 
lives. 

Happiness  in  Bits  and  Pieces 

With  so  many  small  pleasures  all 
around  you,  how  can  you  ever  be 


unhappy  for  long?  Of  course,  if  you 
have  your  heart  set  on  big  chunks 
of  happiness,  you'll  probably  be  dis- 
appointed. Look  for  little  bits  and 
pieces  of  happiness.  They  can  often 
add  up  to  a  good  sized  chunk.  "Hap- 
piness is  having  had  a  good  night's 
sleep  and  not  being  hurt  by  new 
shoes,"  said  Theodor  Fontane,  Ger- 
man novelist  and  poet.  How  right  he 
was! 

So  when  you're  lonely  or  unhappy; 
when  all  the  world  seems  cold  and 
against  you,  remember  the  small 
pleasures  all  around  you.  You  al- 
ways have  them.  Take  Anne  Frank's 
advice:  "Go  outside,  go  to  the  fields, 
enjoy  nature  and  the  sunshine,  go 
out  and  try  to  recapture  happiness  in 
yourself  and  in  God." 


Discussion  Helps 

Biblical  References:  Isaiah  55;  Lk.  12:21  ff. 

1.  Are  the  best  things  in  life  really  free?  What  does  it  take  to  come 
to  an  appreciation  of  the  "small  but  good"  things  in  Me? 

2.  Life  confronts   us   with   situations   which    tax   the   wisdom    of   a 
Solomon.  How  can  life  be  complex  and  yet  simple? 

3.  What  are  the  "free"  pleasures  or  satisfactions  you  most  enjoy? 
What  "little  bits  and  pieces  of  happiness"  mean  most  to  you? 

4.  What  pleasures  have  you  derived  from  giving? 


SENATOR  PASTORE 

(Continued  from  page  37) 
of  Holy  Redeemer  Church  in  Ken- 
sington,   Maryland.    He    goes    regu- 
larly to  mass  and  communion. 

But  his  circle  of  friends  includes 
clergymen  and  laymen  of  other 
faiths.  A  bit  of  byplay  on  this  comes 
out  in  the  Senate  on  his  birthday, 
which  falls  on  St.  Patrick's  Day.  He 
is  then  addressed  by  fellow  solons  as 
"Senator  O  Pastore." 


The  Senator  and  his  wife,  the 
former  Elena  Caito  of  Providence, 
have  three  children:  Dr.  John  O. 
Pastore,  a  graduate  of  Yale  Univer- 
sity Medical  School;  Mrs.  Frances 
Scheuer,  whose  husband  also  gradu- 
ated from  Yale  Medical  School,  and 
Mrs.  Louise  Marie  Harbout,  a  grad- 
uate of  the  Villanova  School  of  Nurs- 
ing. ■  ■ 
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Anne  Sullivan  (right),  her  hand  in  that  of  her  famous  pupil,  Helen  Keller, 
spells  out  the  copy  of  a  book's  page.  "Albert  Einstein  said  that  Anne's  work 
interested  him  more  than  any  other  achievement  in  modern  education:  she 
had  not  only  imparted  language  to  Helen  Keller,  but  unfolded  her  per- 
sonality." 
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"One  of  the  great  teachers  of  all  times" 


Anne  Sullivan  Macy: 


Beloved  "Teacher 


r>r> 


By  Bonnie  Newton 


WHEN  Helen  Keller  first  met 
Anne  Sullivan,  the  seven-year- 
old  deaf,  blind,  and  almost-mute  girl, 
sensing  unusual  happenings  at  the 
Keller  homestead  that  day,  felt  only 
hostility  and  anger  in  the  presence  of 
the  stranger.  She  rushed  at  Miss 
Sullivan  and  almost  threw  the 
twenty-one-year-old  woman  down. 
Anne  carried  this  small  fury  in  her 
arms  upstairs,  screaming,  for  a  first 
lesson. 

Within  a  month,  Helen  had  been 
transformed  into  a  gentle  child,  con- 
tentedly stringing  her  beads  and 
serenely  crocheting,  revealing  a  great 
intelligence  that  Anne  was  to  spend 
years  developing  with  unheard-of  de- 
votion. When  Helen  was  ten  years 
of  age,  she  was  famous.  She  sat  on 
the  old  poet  Whittier's  knee,  and 
Queen  Victoria  asked  Phillip  Brooks 


about  her.  By  the  time  she  was 
twelve,  her  training  and  education 
were  followed  all  over  America  and 
Europe.  Mark  Twain  said  that  she 
was  the  most  marvelous  person  of 
her  sex  who  had  existed  on  earth 
since  Joan  of  Arc.  And  she  was  re- 
ceived by  a  number  of  presidents  in 
the  White  House. 

How  did  the  Kellers  secure 
"Teacher"  as  Helen  always  called 
Anne  Sullivan,  this  extraordinary 
woman,  half-blind  herself,  who  de- 
veloped Helen's  mind,  who  changed 
this  violent  and  stubborn  child  into 
one  of  the  most  noted  women  of  her 
age? 

Helen    had   been    born    in   June, 
1880,  a  reportedly  normal  child  until 
the  age  of  eighteen  months  when  a- 
serious  illness  left  her  blind,  deaf, 
and  unable  to  speak.  She  was  unable 
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to  participate  in  the  plantation  life 
that  went  on  around  her  at  the 
Keller  homestead  in  Tuscumbia, 
Alabama,  called  "Ivy  Green,"  where 
there  was  a  smokehouse  and  a 
dairy-room,  turkeys,  pigs,  chickens, 
and  sheep  in  the  fields.  She  couldn't 
see  the  buildings  covered  with  En- 
glish ivy.  She  led  her  life  always  in 
silence,  in  the  dark,  hopeless  years. 
Living  her  aimless  life,  she  acted  like 
a  small,  wild  animal.  She  snatched 
food  off  plates  and  had  spasms  of 
baffled  rage. 

When  Helen  was  six  years  old 
her  mother  read  the  account  of  the 
education  of  Laura  Bridgman,  who 
had  been  the  first  deaf  and  blind 
person  in  the  world  taught  to  com- 
municate with  her  fellow-creatures 
and  who  still  lived  at  the  Perkins  In- 
stitution. The  Kellers  corresponded 
with  Perkins  Institution,  and  Anne 
Sullivan  was  sent  to  be  Helen's 
teacher.  Anne's  dream  was  to  mold 
the  deaf-blind  Helen  to  the  full  life 
of  a  useful  normal  human  being.  The 
teacher  always  treated  the  pupil  as 
if  she  were  a  seeing  and  hearing 
child  whom  no  one  was  ever  allowed 
to  pity. 

IT  was  a  long  time  before  Anne 
told  Helen  anything  of  her  own 
harsh,  sad  life  before  she  entered 
Perkins.  As  an  orphan,  abandoned 
with  her  brother  in  Tewksbury,  a 
Massachusetts  almshouse,  she  was 
placed  in  the  women's  ward  of  this 
squalid  institution.  The  only  play- 
room for  herself  and  for  her  brother, 
who  finally  died,  was  the  deadhouse 
at  the  end  of  the  ward  where  big 
grey  rats  scurried  about  with  cock- 


roaches during  the  night.  At  the  age 
of  fourteen,  half-blind,  she  had  en- 
tered Perkins  where  she  lived  for 
the  past  six  years  before  coming  to 
"Ivy  Green"  to  teach  Helen.  Anne 
had  been  unhappy  at  Perkins.  And 
Perkins  was  unhappy  with  her.  She 
was  a  difficult,  rebellious  student  — 
although  a  highly  intelligent  one.  We 
can  only  marvel  at  the  inner  spark 
and  determination  that  enabled 
Anne  not  only  to  survive  with  her 
own  spirit  uncrushed  but  allowed  her 
to  coax  a  soul  out  of  the  blind,  deaf, 
and  semi-mute  child  she  carried 
screaming  to  her  room. 

"Teacher"  wanted  Helen  to  meet 
experiences  of  every  sort.  She  had 
cows,  mules,  and  horses  on  the  farm 
eat  apples  from  Helen's  hand.  Feel- 
ing that  she  should  know  wild  ani- 
mals as  well,  Anne  introduced  the 
young  girl  to  them.  Helen  shook 
hands  with  a  bear,  patted  a  leopard, 
was  lifted  up  to  feel  the  ears  of  a 
giraffe.  Helen  herself,  growing  up 
without  fear,  encouraged  an  elephant 
to  wrap  its  trunk  about  her  neck. 
She  remained  fearless.  Although  her 
life  was  carried  on  always  in  silence, 
in  the  dark,  she  was  adventurous  due 
to  her  teacher's  training.  Anne  was 
able  to  teach  her  that  things  had 
names  and  that  the  manual  alphabet 
was  the  key  to  them  all.  Helen  be- 
came aware  that  it  was  possible  for 
her  to  communicate  with  other  peo- 
ple by  these  signs. 

Teacher  and  pupil  sat  under  a 
wild  tulip  tree  where  Helen,  on  the 
grass,  heard  about  the  sun  and  wind 
and  rain  and  the  birds  and  animals. 
She  touched  pine  trees,  oaks,  pigs, 
lambs  and  butterflies  while  learning 
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their  names.  They  walked  frequently 
to  Keller's  Landing,  a  tumble-down 
wharf  on  the  Tennessee  River  over- 
grown with  weeds  and  moss.  There 
they  built  dams  with  pebbles  and 
made  river-beds  and  islands,  hills 
and  lakes.  Anne  constructed  raised 
maps  in  sand  and  clay  so  Helen 
could  feel  mountains  and  valleys  and 
the  winding  streams.  Helen  was  de- 
veloping traits  of  pertinacity  and  the 
love  of  perfection  that  accompanied 
her  singleness  of  purpose.  Her 
teacher  encouraged  this  by  never 
praising  her  unless  her  efforts 
equalled  the  best  that  normal  chil- 
dren could  achieve. 

IN  the  spring  of  1888  when  Helen 
was  almost  eight  years  old,  they 
went  north  for  a  visit  to  Boston,  for 
Anne  wished  to  present  her  to  the 
pupils  at  Perkins.  Helen  was  happy 
here  to  find  that  all  the  children 
were  able  to  speak  to  her  in  her  own 
language  —  the  manual  alphabet 
brought  from  Spain  where  it  had 
been  invented  by  Trappist  monks 
who  had  taken  the  vow  of  silence. 
Thereafter,  teacher  and  pupil  spent 
most  of  the  winters  in  the  North,  re- 
turning to  Alabama  for  a  year  or  a 
season.  In  Boston  and  the  surround- 
ing area,  Helen  had  her  first  lessons 
in  history.  She  was  soon  reading 
widely.  Already  familiar  with  Little 
Women,  she  visited  Concord  as  well, 
and  was  taken  through  the  homes  of 
Emerson,  Hawthorne,  and  Alcott. 
Able  to  dive  and  swim  under  water, 
Helen  especially  liked  tobogganing, 
swooping  down  through  snow-drifts 
over  a  lake.  It  was  at  the  age  of  ten 
she  learned  to  speak,  using  her  sense 


of  touch  to  catch  vibrations  of  the 
throat  and  movements  of  the  mouth. 
It  was  true  that  she  was  never  to 
speak  very  clearly,  and  her  voice  re- 
mained the  great  disappointment  of 
her  life. 

Before  she  was  twelve,  the  details 
of  her  education  were  followed  all 
over  America  and  in  Europe  as  well. 
She  knew  German,  Latin,  Greek,  and 
French  as  well  as  being  so  proficient 
in  English  that  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes  was  surprised  by  her  mastery 
of  it.  Asked  at  twelve  what  book  she 
would  like  to  take  on  a  long  railroad 
journey,  she  replied,  Paradise  Lost. 
At  twelve,  at  a  tea  she  gave  for  blind 
children,  she  raised  $2,000;  at  thir- 
teen she  saved  her  own  pennies  and 
collected  funds  for  a  library  at  her 
birthplace  in  Alabama.  Meanwhile, 
she  gave  a  part  to  raise  funds  to 
employ  a  teacher  for  a  boy  who  was 
blind  and  deaf  and  in  a  home  for 
paupers. 

She  met  Andrew  Carnegie,  John 
D.  Rockefeller,  and  Woodrow  Wil- 
son. One  of  her  best  friends  was 
Alexander  Graham  Bell,  the  inventor 
of  the  telephone,  whose  deepest  life- 
long interest  was  the  teaching  of  the 
deaf.  He  had  invented  the  telephone 
as  a  sort  of  byproduct  of  an  ap- 
paratus to  enable  his  deaf  students 
to  "see"  sounds  they  could  not  hear. 
After  Dr.  Bell,  her  best  friend  was 
Mark  Twain.  She  and  Anne  saw 
much  of  him  as  the  years  advanced. 
At  sixteen  she  passed,  without  condi- 
tions, the  entrance  examinations  for 
Radcliffe  College.  In  college  Anne 
sat  beside  her  rapidly  spelling  the 
lectures  into  her  hands. 

Anne  was   hungry  for  adventure 
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and  fun  and  delighted  in  the  com- 
pany of  intelligent  people.  In  spite 
of  numerous  eye  operations  neces- 
sary to  preserve  her  sight,  she  re- 
tained her  bouyancy  and  gusto.  She 
had  wit,  a  craving  for  beauty  and  a 
passion  for  excellence.  She  was  a 
dedicated  teacher  with  unwavering 
devotion  to  Helen,  toiling  away  for 
years  unpaid,  half -blind  and  poor  — 
solitary  always  in  her  ideals  and 
thought.  She  was  a  pioneer  in  teach- 
ing the  deaf-blind,  inventing  new 
methods  and  showing  others  how  to 
use  them.  Maria  Montessori,  a  fa- 
mous pioneer  in  teaching  methods 
herself,  said  that  it  was  really  Anne 
Sullivan  who  was  the  pioneer,  for 
twenty  years  earlier  than  herself 
Anne  had  also  learned  that  children 
should  be  encouraged  to  educate 
themselves.  Madame  Montessori  said 
that  by  their  example  both  Helen 
and  Anne  were  her  teachers.  In  1905 
Anne  married  John  Macy,  a  young 
Harvard  and  Radcliffe  instructor 
who  was  helping  Helen  with  a  book 
she  was  writing.  However,  even  after 
her  marriage  she  retained  her  role 
as  "Teacher"  and  devoted  companion 
to  Helen  Keller. 

MORE  and  more  people  were  be- 
ginning to  see  that  Helen  had 
"soul  force";  she  was  becoming  one 
of  the  great  spirits  of  the  world.  Her 
creed  was:  "I  believe  in  God,  I  be- 
lieve in  Man,  I  believe  in  the  power 


of  the  Spirit."  The  great  men  of  the 
age  became  aware  that  Anne  Sulli- 
van Macy's  imagination,  creativity, 
and  sensitivity  were  responsible  for 
enabling  this  unfolding  of  person- 
ality to  develop  to  its  highest  extent. 
Mark  Twain  fully  realized  the  origi- 
nality and  largeness  of  Anne's 
character  and  work.  Albert  Einstein 
said  that  Anne's  work  interested  him 
more  than  any  other  achievement  in 
modern  education:  she  had  not  only 
imparted  language  to  Helen  Keller, 
but  unfolded  her  personality.  Helen 
herself  said  that  Anne  had  created 
her  "out  of  a  clod  in  the  dark  si- 
lence," submerging  herself  to  teach 
her  pupil. 

Anne  was  not  robust,  and  her 
health  slowly  gave  way.  As  the  years 
passed,  she  was  beset  with  illness  in 
one  form  or  another,  threatened  with 
tuberculosis  and  down  with  influ- 
enza, while  year  by  year  her  eyes 
grew  weaker.  She  had  always  known 
that  sooner  or  later  she  would  be 
blind  again.  Toward  the  last  her 
eyes  rapidly  failed,  and  it  became 
Helen's  turn  to  teach  her  how  to  read 
in  the  original  braille.  When  Anne 
Sullivan  Macy  died,  her  ashes  were 
placed  in  the  National  Cathedral  in 
Washington,  not  far  from  the  tomb 
of  Woodrow  Wilson.  The  date  was 
November  3,  1936;  and  the  Bishop 
of  Washington  referred  to  her  in  his 
address  as  "one  of  the  great  teachers 
of  all  time."  ■  ■ 


In  confronting  today's  problems  of  extremism  there  is  no  room  for  counter- 
extremist  action  of  an  anti-democratic,  vigilante  type.  Nor  should  we  in- 
discriminately categorize  all  with  whom  we  disagree  as  radicals  who  threaten 
our  country's  security.— THOMAS  E.  BISHOP,  Assistant  Director,  FBI. 
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God, 


Freed 


om, 


By  Mariana  L.  Brierton 


an 


dUs 


GOD  made  us  with  complete  free- 
dom so  that  we  may  choose  to 
go  and  do  and  say  whatever  we 
wish.  However,  since  we  are  free  to 
be  good,  as  our  Creator  wishes,  we 
are  also  free  to  be  bad.  Why  then 
did  God  give  us  this  total  freedom 
of  mind  and  body  and  spirit?  Dr. 
C.  S.  Lewis  said  it  quite  accurately, 
that  we  try  to  be  our  own  masters  as 
if  we  had  created  ourselves.  Then  we 
hopelessly  strive  to  "invent  some 
sort  of  happiness  for  ourselves  out- 
side God,  apart  from  God.  And  out 
of  that  hopeless  attempt  has  come 
nearly  all  that  we  call  human  history 
—  money,  poverty,  ambition,  war, 
prostitution,  classes,  empires,  slavery 


—  the  long  terrible  story  of  man 
trying  to  find  something  other  than 
God  which  will  make  him  happy." 
Of  course,  it  never  succeeds. 

The  Foolishness  of  Turning  from 
the  Good 

One  of  our  hymns  says,  "Prone  to 
wander,  Lord  I  feel  it;  Prone  to  leave 
the  God  I  love."  The  greatest  mys- 
tery of  any!  Who  can  even  begin  to 
imagine  the  foolishness  of  turning 
from  the  good  to  the  bad?  This  is 
the  age-old  problem  about  which 
Paul  wrote  to  the  young  churches 
of  Galatia.  "O  you  dear  idiots  of 
Galatia,  who  saw  Jesus  Christ  the 
crucified  so  plainly,  who  has  been 
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casting  a  spell  over  you?"  (Gal.  3:1 
— Phillips)  There  is  surely  no  gain 
ever  in  turning  from  a  godly  path. 
No  detour  into  this  world's  entice- 
ment's or  so-called  "successes"  could 
hope  to  compare  with  the  glories  and 
unspeakable  joy  of  walking  in  God's 
favor  and  experiencing  his  blessings. 

Jeremiah  often  warned  the  rebel- 
lious Judah  saying  "Return  thou 
backsliding  Israel,  saith  the  Lord; 
and  I  will  not  cause  mine  anger  to 
fall  on  you  .  .  ."  (Jeremiah  3:12) 
Yes,  the  constant  faithfulness  of  our 
Lord  is  such  that  prodigal  sons  and 
daughters  may  return  to  find  a  wel- 
come in  the  Father's  home.  But  why 
go  through  the  agony  of  separation 
from  Christ  by  "going  our  own  way" 
for  any  period  of  time?  Even  one 
moment  without  him  is  far  too  long. 

However,  closeness  to  the  Perfect 
One  demands  a  continuous  spiritual 
discipline  lest  we  lapse  into  the 
smallest  indifference  or  disregard  for 
the  things  of  God.  We  must  keep 
ourselves  always  "in  training,"  ex- 
actly as  a  professional  athlete  would. 
It  takes  sacrifice  and  dedication  to 
achieve  the  peak  of  efficiency  in  both 
the  spiritual  as  well  as  the  physical. 
God  has  training  rules,  too!  And  to 
fight  the  good  fight  of  faith  requires 
a  continuous  nourishing  "diet"  of  all 
available  vitamins  and  minerals  for 
the  spirit!  How  we  need  always  to 
"feed"  our  souls  on  his  Holy  Word. 

Nourishment  for  the  Spirit:  The 
Bible 

Over  450  years  ago,  Martin 
Luther  said,  "The  Bible  is  a  great 
and  powerful  tree.  Each  word  is  a 
mighty     branch.     Each     of     these 
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branches  have  I  well  shaken.  And 
the  shaking  of  them  has  never  dis- 
appointed me."  Luther  shook  the 
branches  ( examined  every  word )  not 
to  see  if  he  could  tear  them  off  (find 
them  false)  but  to  gather  their  pre- 
cious fruits. 

Surrounded  by  such  divine  fruits, 
letting  their  good  "nutrition"  pene- 
trate every  atom  of  our  being  is  the 
surest  defense  against  the  many  al- 
lurements surrounding  us  —  the 
"germs"  of  spiritual  decline.  There 
is  so  much  to  make  us  susceptible  to 
the  "lust  of  the  eyes."  Advertising 
bombards  us  at  every  turn  offering 
"the  good  life"  via  innumerable 
places  to  go,  things  to  buy,  exotic 
foods,  fashions,  and  frivolity!  How- 
ever, in  this  context,  the  Bible  says, 
"But  every  man  is  tempted,  when  he 
is  drawn  away  of  his  own  lust,  and 
enticed."  (James  1:14)  First,  a  small 
sin,  a  tiny  bit  of  pride,  a  slight  cool- 
ing of  spiritual  fervor.  Unfortunately 
these  can  multiply  and  increase  im- 
perceptibly. One  shadow  of  darkness 
in  the  soul  can  become  a  black  hell 
forever.  A  moment  of  carelessness 
eats  away  the  love  of  Christ  if  left 
to  lodge  unseen.  A  little  spark  of  in- 
difference can  flare  into  a  raging  in- 
ferno which  consumes  all  witness  for 
our  Lord.  It  also,  of  course,  even- 
tually consumes  the  believer,  and  he 
is  rendered  useless  for  his  Creator's 
high  purposes.  Then  indeed  is  all 
freedom  in  every  phase  of  life  gone. 
But  still  he  will  follow  us,  still  he 
wants  us  to  return. 

The  Hound  of  Heaven 

Francis  Thompson,  dope  addict, 
London  park  bum,  had  sunk  so  low 


he  couldn't  go  any  further.  He  finally 
ended  up  with  tuberculosis.  That's 
when  he  wrote  a  poem  called  The 
Hound  of  Heaven.  Remember  the 
first  verse? 

I  fled  Him,  down  the  nights  and  down 
the  days; 
I  fled  Him,  down  the  arches  of  the 
years; 
I  fled  Him,  down  the  labyrinthine  ways 
Of  my  own  mind;  and  in  the  midst 
of  tears 
I  hid   from   Him,   and   under  running 
laughter  .  .  . 
Those  strong  Feet  that  followed,  fol- 
lowed after  .  .  . 
Deliberate  speed,  majestic  instancy, 
They  beat  —  and  a  Voice  beat 
More  instant  than  the  Feet  — 
"All  things  betray  thee,  who  betrayest 
Me." 

How  many  times  have  those 
"strong  Feet  followed,  followed  after 
..."  us  all?  Wanting  to  receive  us 
in  love  and  forgiveness,  wanting  to 
embrace  us  with  comfort  and 
strength,  wanting  to  give  us  a  sure 
refuge  that  will  stand  unshaken  no 
matter  how  fierce  the  storms  of  life. 
We  may  often  tremble  when  con- 
fronted with  the  anxieties  and  ter- 


rors of  life.  But  the  Rock  of  Ages 
never  trembles!  Fear  becomes  in- 
tense only  when  we  look  to  our- 
selves. There  is  no  freedom  to  be 
unafraid  which  can  be  mustered  by 
ourselves.  Nothing  except  the  heart- 
breaking discovery  of  an  awful 
weakness,  the  desperate  helpfulness 
of  our  situation. 

So  we  come  back  to  freedom  again 
—  the  freedom  which  God  gave  all 
his  children.  And  if  in  him  alone  is 
the  freedom  to  remain  steadfast  and 
unafraid,  so  follows  the  magnificent 
freedom  to  expand  all  our  talents, 
climb  our  own  particular  mountains, 
be  constantly  of  service  to  a  King. 
Someone  has  put  it  this  way.  'The 
happiness  which  God  designs  for  his 
higher  creatures  is  that  of  being  free- 
ly, voluntarily  united  to  him  and  to 
each  other  in  an  ecstasy  of  love  and 
delight  compared  with  which  the 
most  rapturous  love  between  a  man 
and  a  woman  on  this  earth  is  mere 
milk  and  water." 

What  more  can  be   added  than 

simply  this;  the  choice  of  freedom, 

whether  to  be  in  bondage  of  fear  or 

walk  daily  with  Christ,  is  up  to  each 

(Continued  on  page  50) 


Discussion  Helps 

Biblical  References:  Deut.  30:19;  Isaiah  7:14-16;   Job  34:4;   Prov. 
1:29;  1  Peter  2:16. 

1.  Many  have  pointed  out  that  there  is  a  connection  between  freedom 
and  responsibility.  What  is  this  connection? 

2.  Is  there  a  relation  between  being  free  and  being  a  person?  What  is 
it?  What  happens  to  us  as  persons  when  we  choose  evil  or  wrong? 

3.  Is  freedom  ever  unconditional? 

4.  Have  you  ever  felt  that  freedom,  in  its  requirement  that  one 
constantly  make  conscious  decisions  and  choices,  can  be  a  burden? 
What,  if  any,  is  the  alternative? 

5.  What  about  consequences?  Can  we  be  free  from  them,  too? 
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individual.  It  cannot  be  inherited,  no 
one  else  can  make  this  choice  for  us, 
and  certainly,  God  never  forces  any- 
thing upon  us.  I  would  happily  agree 


with  G.  A.  Studdert  Kennedy,  a  poet 
who  has  said,  ".  .  .  And  you?  You 
want  to  argue?  Well,  I  can't.  It  is  a 
choice.  I  choose  the  Christ." 


Lincoln's  Letter 
to  Mrs.  Bixby 

Washington 
Nov.  21,  1864 


Dear  Madam, — 

I  have  been  shown  in  the  files  of 
the  War  Department  a  statement  of 
the  Adjutant  General  of  Massachu- 
setts, that  you  are  the  mother  of 
five  sons  who  have  died  gloriously 
on  the  field  of  battle. 

I  feel  how  weak  and  fruitless  must 
be  any  word  of  mine  which  should 
attempt  to  beguile  you  from  the  grief 
of  a  loss  so  overwhelming.  But  I 
cannot  refrain  from  tendering  to  you 
the  consolation  that  may  be  found 
in  the  thanks  of  the  Republic  they 
died  to  save. 

I  pray  that  our  Heavenly  Father 
may  assuage  the  anguish  of  your  be- 
reavement, and  leave  you  only  the 
cherished  memory  of  the  loved  and 
lost,  and  the  solemn  pride  that  must 
be  yours,  to  have  laid  so  costly  a 
sacrifice  upon  the  altar  of  Freedom. 

Yours,  very  sincerely  and  respect- 
fully, 


A.  LINCOLN 


CANN*MA 
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Day  of  Disaster 


By  Wayne  C.  Lee 


Lucifer  takes  exception  to  imported  talent 


A  CHURCH  dedication  should  be 
a  sacred,  solemn  occasion.  But 
that  rests  on  the  assumption  that  you 
do  not  mix  in  a  choir  full  of  sour 
notes,  a  saloon  singer,  and  a  billy 
goat.  To  Mark  Pelew's  goat,  Lucifer, 
nothing  is  sacred  or  solemn. 

I  work  for  Major  Tom  Baker  and 
his  partner,  Tippy  Jones,  on  their 
Tangled  T  ranch  five  miles  from 
Prairie  Bend.  That's  how  I  get 
snarled  up  in  all  their  wild  schemes. 
Right  now  we  are  on  our  horses 
out  of  sight  in  the  trees  along  Cry- 
baby Creek  waiting  for  the  Majors 
signal  to  go  into  action.  The  Major's 
plan  had  come  into  existence  after 
Mayor  Fred  Bittner  of  Prairie  Bend, 
who  owns  Bittner's  Palace,  the  big- 
gest saloon  in  town,  had  insisted  on 
making  our  church  dedication  a 
community  affair  and  had  invited  a 


one-time  big  name  singer,  Victoria 
Adalbert,  to  sing  at  our  dedication 
program. 

"I'll  bet  Bittner  got  her  here  to 
sing  in  his  saloon,"  the  Major  pre- 
dicted. "He's  not  that  interested  in 
our  church  dedication." 

At  rehearsal,  Victoria's  singing 
proved  to  be  worse  than  the  choir's 
bellowing.  The  Major  directed  the 
choir  because  no  one  else  would  do 
it.  Now  the  Major  had  a  scheme  to 
get  Victoria  off  the  program  tomor- 
row. 

He  made  his  plan  sound  logical. 
We'd  scare  Victoria's  horse  as  he 
crossed  the  ford  and  he'd  dump  her 
in  the  cold  water.  That  dousing 
would  either  give  her  a  cold  so  she 
couldn't  sing  or  make  her  so  mad 
she'd  leave  town  without  singing. 
We  didn't  care  which. 
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"Dousing  that  big  woman  in  this 
little  creek  is  like  sinking  a  battle- 
ship in  a  dishpan,"  Tippy  said,  shak- 
ing his  head. 

The  Major  had  heard  that  Vic- 
toria would  take  a  ride  this  evening 
along  the  creek  and  he'd  heard  right. 
When  she  appeared,  she  was  riding 
sidesaddle.  Big  as  she  was,  it  was 
hard  to  tell  one  side  from  another. 
She  sort  of  flowed  down  over  that 
horse  like  a  wilting  lily  over  the 
edge  of  a  vase. 

The  Major  nodded  and  Tippy 
jerked  a  big  sheet  he  was  holding 
over  his  head  and  kicked  his  horse 
in  the  ribs.  Now  you  don't  have  to 
light  two  matches  to  one  fuse  on  a 
stick  of  dynamite.  The  sheet  went 
over  the  horse's  head,  too,  and  that, 
combined  with  the  kick,  sent  him 
hurtling  out  of  the  trees  like  a 
scalded    ghost.   In  the   twilight,  he 
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looked  like  one,  too. 

Victoria's  scream  must  have 
sounded  like  the  dying  shriek  of  a 
banshee  to  Tippy's  horse,  judging 
from  the  way  he  reacted.  At  that,  it 
was  a  prettier  note  than  she'd  hit  in 
her  song  at  rehearsal.  Victoria's 
horse  decided  that  his  presence  at 
that  ford  was  no  longer  required  so 
he  wheeled  and  bolted  toward  town. 
Somehow  Victoria  stayed  on  her 
horse  and  she  bounced  back  to  town 
like  a  blob  of  jelly  on  a  fork. 

Tippy's  horse  had  completely 
overdone  his  job  of  scaring  the  other 
horse.  He'd  also  terrified  himself. 
After  a  few  jumps  of  straight  buck- 
ing, he  tried  sunfishing  to  get  rid  of 
that  white  shroud  over  his  head.  It 
worked,  but  Tippy  went  with  the 
shroud.  He  hit  the  water  with  a 
splash  that  must  have  scared  the  fish 
for  a  mile  up  and  down  the  creek. 


We  sorted  Tippy  out  of  that  wet 
sheet  and  took  him  home.  His 
clothes  were  dripping  wet  and  he 
was  cold  but  his  temper  was  crack- 
ling hot. 

SUNDAY  was  the  day  of  dedica- 
tion. It  would  be  a  day  of  dis- 
aster, the  Major  predicted.  When  we 
got  to  church  we  learned  that  half 
the  town  had  spent  the  night  out 
looking  for  a  herd  of  albino  bears 
that  had  attacked  Victoria  Adalbert 
down  by  the  ford.  We  showed  great 
surprise,  but  we  didn't  offer  to  help 
patrol  the  creek  that  night  to  pre- 
vent the  bears  from  returning. 

When  the  church  service  and  the 
basket  dinner  were  over,  I  looked  for 
Mark  Pelew  before  the  dedication 
program  began.  He  had  promised  to 
come  and  we  hoped  this  would  get 
him  started  coming  to  church.  He 
owned  a  goat  ranch  not  far  from  the 
Tangled  T. 

Just  before  starting  time  Mark 
drove  along  Main  Street  leading  two 
goats  behind  his  wagon.  I  was  sure 
I  recognized  one  goat  called  Lucifer. 
We'd  kept  Lucifer  for  Mark  once, 
and  after  what  he  did,  I  could  never 
forget  him. 

The  Major  and  I  ran  out  to  talk 
to  Mark.  Mark  explained  that  all  the 
ruckus  made  by  the  searchers  along 
the  creek  last  night  had  scared  his 
goats  and  these  two  had  broken  out. 
He'd  had  to  go  ten  miles  to  get  them. 

"Tie  up  your  team  and  stay  for  the 
dedication,"  the  Major  invited. 

"I'll  do  that,"  Mark  said  and  drove 
down  a  side  street  and  tied  his  team 
to  a  tree. 

I  remembered  that  we  bad  learned 


the  painful  way  how  much  Lucifer 
hated  loud  noises.  I  wondered  what 
he'd  do  when  we  started  singing. 
Maybe  he  was  far  enough  away  that 
he  wouldn't  take  offense  at  our  sing- 
ing. The  audience  wouldn't  have 
Lucifer's  advantage  of  distance. 

We  had  anticipated  a  big  crowd 
so  we'd  built  a  platform  in  front  of 
the  church  and  set  up  plank  seats.  A 
big  crowd  gathered  and  Pastor  Pat- 
zel  was  excited.  He'd  have  a  chance 
to  preach  to  these  people  and  invite 
them  to  regular  church  services. 

Mayor  Bittner  insisted  on  opening 
the  program  with  a  welcome.  After 
all,  he  had  brought  in  the  main  at- 
traction on  our  program.  We  soon 
saw  that  all  he  wanted  to  do  was 
brag  about  Victoria  Adalbert's  sing- 
ing and  announce  that  she  would 
sing  for  a  couple  of  weeks  at  Bitt- 
ner's  Palace.  Pastor  Patzel  turned 
green  and  I  thought  the  Major  would 
explode. 

"I  told  you  so!"  he  hissed  at  Tippy 
and  me.  "Just  using  our  dedication 
program  for  advertisement  for  his 
saloon." 

There  was  nothing  we  could  do 
about  it  now  and  the  Major  called 
up  the  choir.  When  we  started  bel- 
lowing, I  turned  to  look  at  Lucifer. 
Sure  enough,  he  heard  it  and  was 
getting  restless. 

THEN  it  was  time  for  Victoria  to 
sing.  When  she  hit  her  first  high 
note,  it  was  with  the  force  of  a  loco- 
motive under  full  steam.  From  the 
surprised  looks  on  the  faces  of  the 
audience,  I  think  they  went  into 
shock.  I  whipped  a  look  down  at 
Mark   Pelew's    wagon.   Lucifer  was 
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standing  on  his  hind  legs,  shaking  his 
head  like  he  had  a  bumblebee  in  his 
beard.  I  couldn't  blame  him.  That's 
about  the  way  I  felt,  too. 

When  Lucifer  hit  the  ground,  the 
little  rope  holding  him  snapped  like 
a  thread.  Now,  I  could  have  warned 
Victoria.  But  for  once,  I  agreed  with 
Lucifer.  This  was  something  that 
should  be  stopped  and  I  didn't  know 
of  anything  short  of  the  hand  of  God 
that  could  stop  it  quicker  than  Luci- 
fer. 

Tippy  and  I,  standing  in  the  back 
row,  pressed  against  the  wall  of  the 
church.  It  was  the  safest  place  we 
could  find  since  we  didn't  have 
wings. 

Some  of  the  audience  saw  Lucifer 
coming  and  gasped.  Victoria  appar- 
ently thought  they  were  ecstatic  over 
her  singing  and  she  blasted  forth 
with  more  volume  than  ever.  That 
added  coals  of  fury  to  Lucifer's 
mood,  which  was  already  too  vile  to 
describe  at  a  church  gathering. 

Fred  Bittner  spotted  Lucifer  and 
his  eyes  popped  out  in  horror.  He 
leaped  up  on  the  platform  and  took 
a  gallant  stand  between  Victoria  and 
the  goat,  waving  his  arms  and  shout- 
ing. Victoria  seemed  to  think  that 
Bittner  was  leading  the  audience  in 
a  cheer  for  her  singing  because  she 
bellowed  louder  than  ever. 

Lucifer  only  increased  his  efforts 
to  put  an  end  to  that  racket.  At  the 
last  second  Fred  Bittner  saw  that  he 
couldn't  stop  the  goat,  and  he  forgot 
his  gallantry  and  tried  to  desert  the 
battlefield.  But  he  was  too  late. 

Lucifer's  head  connected  solidly 
with  Bittner's  stomach,  at  least  as 
solidly  as  it  could  with  that  much 
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flabby  fat.  Bittner's  grunt  sounded 
like  the  first  putt  from  a  starting  lo- 
comotive and  he  shot  backward  like 
a  rock  from  a  catapult. 

Bittner's  broad  backside  became  a 
battering  ram  to  slam  Victoria  off 
the  platform  where  they  both 
bounced  in  the  dust  in  front  of  the 
audience.  Victoria  had  just  hit  a  very 
high  note  and  no  one  could  tell  when 
her  singing  note  ended  and  her 
shriek  of  terror  began. 

I  thought  Victoria  was  coming 
apart  —  then  I  discovered  that  it  was 
only  her  big  hat  sailing  away.  The 
audience  used  good  judgment  and 
retreated  to  safe  hiding  spots  to 
watch  developments. 


LUCIFER,  seeing  his  two  victims 
scrambling  to  their  feet,  bleated 
once  and  charged  again.  But  a  breeze 
lifted  the  hat  just  then  and  it  caught 
on  one  of  Lucifer's  horns  with  the 
wide  brim  flopping  down  over  his 
eyes. 

Lucifer  slid  to  a  stop,  shaking  his 
head  frantically.  When  the  hat  didn't 
come  off,  he  began  retreating. 

"Hey,  not  in  the  church!"  Pastor 
Patzel  screamed,  running  over  to 
stop  Lucifer  from  backing  through 
the  church  door. 

I  dashed  over  to  help  the  preacher. 
There  were  many  things  we  needed 
in  the  church  but  Lucifer  wasn't  one 
of  them. 

That  goat,  however,  had  every- 
thing from  his  brain  to  his  feet 
locked  in  reverse  and  if  Tippy  hadn't 
come  over  to  help,  I  doubt  if  we 
could  have  stopped  him. 

Then  Victoria  dashed  up  to  rescue 
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her  gorgeous  hat  dangling  from  Luci- 
fer's horn.  Her  face  was  livid  with 
fury.  Lucifer's  rage  was  just  as  mon- 
umental and  it  was  further  aggra- 
vated by  the  frustration  of  not  being 
able  to  see  the  object  of  his  fury.  But 
when  Victoria  snatched  the  hat  from 
his  head  he  thought  he  saw  it.  There 
was  little  chance  that  he  could  see 
anything  but  Victoria.  She  covered 
the  entire  area  immediately  in  front 
of  him. 

Lucifer  bleated  his  fury  and 
charged.  Victoria  squalled  like  a 
banshee  as  she  went  down  like  a 
roly-poly  toy.  Pastor  Patzel  tried  to 
grab  the  goat  and  got  dumped  right 
on  top  of  Victoria  for  his  trouble. 
The  only  new  sound  from  Victoria 
was  a  whoosh  like  a  last  gasp  from 
an  accordion  that  had  already  been 
squeezed  shut. 

Mark    Pelew    arrived    then    and 


grabbed  Lucifer  by  the  horns.  Either 
Lucifer  had  had  enough  of  the  battle 
or  he  recognized  his  master.  He  al- 
lowed himself  to  be  led  off  to  the 
wagon  without  a  bleat  of  protest. 

Pastor  Patzel  tried  to  brush  off 
some  of  his  embarrassment  before  he 
helped  Victoria  to  her  feet.  I  never 
saw  so  many  pounds  of  fury  in  one 
package  before.  Fred  Bittner  was 
just  starting  to  calm  down  when  Vic- 
toria announced  that  she  was  getting 
out  of  this  town  immediately. 

"You've  got  a  contract  with  me!" 
Bittner  shouted  shrilly. 

"Tear  it  up!"  Victoria  screamed. 
She  waved  a  hand  at  the  people  just 
coming  out  of  their  hiding  places. 
"I'll  never  sing  for  them  again  after 
the  way  they  laughed  at  me." 

"They  weren't  laughing  at  you," 
Bittner  argued. 

"They   sure   weren't  laughing   at 
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that  billy   goat,"  Victoria   snapped. 

She  headed  for  the  hotel,  plowing 
through  the  crowd  like  a  battleship 
through  seaweed.  Bittner  followed 
but  everybody  knew  that  Victoria 
Adalbert  would  not  be  singing  at 
Bittner's  Palace. 

The  crowd  quieted  as  the  Major 
herded  our  choir  through  its  last 
number.  After  Lucifer's  interruption, 
even  our  sour  notes  didn't  seem  so 
bad.  Then  Pastor  Patzel  stepped 
forward. 

"It  seems  that  Mark's  goat  had 
better  judgment  about  who  should 
be  on  our  program  than  we  did,"  he 
said.  "An  imported  singer  with  a  con- 
tract to  sing  at  the  local  saloon  wasn't 
exactly  appropriate  for  our  church 
dedication." 

"Let  that  be  a  lesson  to  you,"  an 
old  lady  in  the  front  row  shouted 
shaking  a  finger  at  the  preacher. 
"God  expects  us  to  do  his  work  with 
our  own  hands.  If  there  are  enough 
people  here  to  make  a  church,  there 
are  enough  to  do  his  work." 

I  saw  Mark  Pelew,  having  come 
back  from  tying  up  Lucifer,  nodding 
his  head  along  with  all  the  others. 
Our  local  talent,  bad  as  it  was, 
seemed  to  win  the  approval  of  every- 
one. I  expected  a  full  house  at 
church  next  Sunday. 

For  that,  we  could  thank  more  of 
our  local  talent  —  Lucifer.  ■  ■ 
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The  Eyes  Have  It! 


By  Shirley  Dever 


AN  elderly  optometrist  once  told 
me  a  number  of  things  I  did 
not  know  about  myself  by  deeply 
looking  into  my  eyes.  I  was  quite 
young  then  and  all  of  these  things 
were  predictions  of  future  health 
problems.  IVe  had  each  of  them! 

Our  Lord  tells  us  in  his  Word  that 
"The  lamp  of  your  body  is  the  eye." 
(Luke  11:34  NEB).  People  can  tell 
a  lot  about  someone  by  looking  him 
in  the  eye.  And  others  can  detect 
much  in  us  by  looking  into  our  eyes. 
Our  eyes  are  the  windows  on  the 
world.  If  we're  Christians,  our  eyes 
can  serve  the  Lord  and  our  fellow 
man  —  but  only  if  we  concentrate 
on  looking  at  others  in  certain  ways. 


The   Straightforward  Look 

This  look  says  to  others  quite 
clearly,  "My  life  is  an  open  book.  I 
have  nothing  to  be  ashamed  of, 
nothing  to  hide."  This  look  charac- 
terizes a  man  who  has  the  courage 
to  be  honest  with  God,  with  him- 
self, and  with  other  people.  He  has 
a  pure  heart  and  his  last  wish  is  to 
deceive  anyone.  Therefore,  when 
this  person  talks  to  you,  he  doesn't 
fidget  or  get  up  and  pace  about  the 
room.  He  looks  straight  at  you  and 
says  his  piece.  If  you  don't  have  the 
straightforward  look  now,  take  those 
things  you  may  still  be  ashamed  of  to 
God,  ask  for  his  forgiveness,  and  be- 
lieve you  are  forgiven.  Then  youTl 


Ms.  Dever  is  a  freelancer  whose  address  is  P.  O.  Box  67,  Orcas,  Wash. 
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be  able  to  look  at  yourself  in  the 
mirror  —  and  at  others  with  clear, 
unflinching  eyes. 

The  Optimistic  Look 

My  mother-in-law  calls  me 
"Bright-Eyes,"  and  I've  always  loved 
this  moniker.  It  came  about  because 
in  the  early  days  of  my  little  free- 
lance writing  business  there  were 
many  disappointments,  but  I  refused 
to  give  up,  Then,  on  occasion,  some- 
one would  take  a  chance  on  me  and 
buy  some  of  my  material.  I  guess  my 
eyes  lit  up  and  thus  came  the  nick- 
name which  I  cherish.  Why  do  some 
people  stay  optimistic,  despite  what 
life  may  offer  them?  If  they're  Chris- 
tians, isn't  it  because  they  take  this 
Bible  passage  to  heart:  "If  God  is  on 
our  side,  who  is  against  us?"  (Rom- 
ans 8:31  NEB).  When  you  feel  that 
The  Supreme  Sovereign  of  the  Uni- 
verse is  backing  you,  how  can  you 
be  anything  but  optimistic? 

The  Penetrating  Look 

This  look,  more  than  other  looks, 
announces  that  you  are  looking  in- 
side another  human  being  to  see  the 
real  man.  The  social  butterfly  who 
settles  for  a  daily  round  of  super- 
ficial living  cannot  have  this  look. 
It  belongs  to  someone  who  really 
cares.  One  reason  Christians  look 
deeply  into  the  eyes  of  other  Chris- 
tians is  because  they  want  to  see 
God  there!  What  better  way  can  we 
know  that  the  God  we  worship  is  a 
living  God?  How  wonderful  it  is  to 
feel  his  presence  in  other  people! 

The  Reproachful  Look 

This  look  is  reserved  for  wrong- 
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doers,  it  isn't  meant  to  condemn  but 
to  lead  another  sinner  to  our  Lord. 
"It  was  not  to  judge  the  world  that 
God  sent  his  Son  into  the  world,  but 
that  through  him  the  world  might  be 
saved,"  Jesus  told  us.  (John  3:17 
NEB.)  So  we  must  not  condemn 
either,  just  show  our  disapproval  in 
the  hope  that  the  one  who  is  doing 
wrong  will  turn  to  our  Master  for 
help  and  thus  be  saved. 

The  Startling  Look 

This  is  the  ultimate  look  a  Chris- 
tian wishes  for  because  through  it  he 
can  bring  God  to  others.  In  his 
prayer,  Eyes,  Michel  Quoist  writes: 
"When  God  dwells  in  a  man,  his  eyes 
can  carry  God  to  men.  ...  I  give  you 
my  eyes,  that  when  they  look  at  men, 
my  brothers,  it  may  be  you  who  look 
at  them,  and  you  who  beckon." 

There  are  times  when  the  eyes 
need  to  be  closed  so  we  can  pray 
more  effectively  and  feel  closer  to 
God.  Sometimes  we  need  to  shut  the 
world  out  for  a  spell  for  then  Christ 
so  quickly  walks  through  the  door 
to  our  hearts.  So  often  during  the 
day  when  I've  prayed  for  a  certain 
thing  I  believe  to  be  in  accordance 
with  his  will,  no  answer  comes.  My 
prayer  time  seems  rather  a  mono- 
logue. Then  late  at  night,  my  eyes 
are  closed,  my  body  completely  re- 
laxed, he  comes  and  gives  me  the 
answer  I've  been  waiting  for.  Usual- 
ly, I'm  not  even  thinking  about  it 
when  the  answer  comes. 

In  our  society  tears  are  frowned 
upon,  but  they  can  help  us  and  help 
others.  When  we  are  so  touched  by 
another's  sad  predicament  that  we 
are    reduced   to   tears,   what   better 


way  can  we  reach  them  to  let  them 
know  we  share  their  sadness  with 
them?  There  are  so  many  ways  we 
admire  Christ,  and  wish  we  were  like 
him.  I  cannot  think  of  him  without 
thinking  of  his  compassion.  We  need 
to  have  compassion  for  others,  as  he 
did. 

When  we  are  depressed  or  disil- 
lusioned, we  need  to  strive  for  the 
optimistic  look  so  that  we  will  not 
communicate  our  low  feelings  to 
others.  One  quite  effective  way  to  do 
this  is  to  make  a  deliberate  attempt 
to  count  all  the  things  God  has  done 
for  us  for  which  we  are  thankful. 
Some  claim  that  literally  listing  our 
blessings  on  a  sheet  of  paper  is  even 
better.  One  Bible  verse  that  has 
helped  me  immensely  in  this  regard 
is:  "all  that  is  true  .  .  .  noble  .  .  .  just 
.  .  .  pure  .  .  .  lovable  and  gracious 
.  .  .  excellent  and  admirable  —  fill  all 
your  thoughts  with  these  things." 
(Phil.  4:8  NEB). 

Today  when  I  look  about  me,  I  see 
what  I  have  grown  to  call  blah  looks 
on  blank  faces.  These  distress  me 
terribly.  How  can  anyone  housing 
God  within  himself  have  such  a  futile 


look  in  his  eyes?  The  blah  look  seems 
to  say,  "I  have  no  purpose  in  life  — 
no  definite  plan.  I'm  content  to  exist 
day  after  day  and  take  life  as  it 
comes."  I  don't  believe  a  Christian 
can  settle  for  this  kind  of  existence, 
do  you?  Although  we  willingly  turn 
the  reins  of  our  lives  over  to  the 
Lord,  he  fills  us  with  his  purpose  — 
his  plan  for  our  life.  We  may  have 
the  submissive  look  but  it  is  much 
different  from  the  blah  look.  This 
submissive  look  reeks  of  content- 
ment, fulfillment,  and  peace  of  mind. 
When  we  carry  with  us  this  look,  we 
convey  to  others  that  finally  we  have 
found  "the  peace  of  God,  which  is 
beyond  our  utmost  understanding," 
which  Paul  mentioned  in  his  famous 
letter  to  the  Philippians.  (Phil.  4:7 
NEB). 

In  certain  secular  situations  when 
someone  announces,  "the  ayes  have 
it!"  we  know  someone  has  won  his 
point.  But  when  a  Christian  says, 
"the  eyes  have  it!"  he  means  that 
someone  has  the  look  of  God  in  his 
eyes.  When  this  happens,  the  be- 
liever has  reached  a  central  goal  of 
religious  life. 


Discussion  Helps 

Biblical  References:  Job  34:21;  Isa.  59:9-10;  Hab.  1:13;  Jer.  5:21; 
Mk.  8:18;  Lk.  22:61-2;  Eph.  1:18;  2  Peter  2:14. 

1.  Are  the  eyes  really  powerful  communicators?  List  some  of  the 
things  you  think  "the  light  in  a  man's  eyes"  can  communicate. 

2.  Are  people  who  are  physically  blind  hindered  in  developing  rela- 
tionships with  others? 

3.  Do  you  tend  to  estimate  people  by  their  eyes? 

We  are  all  so  busy — sometimes,  it  seems,  our  churchmen  most  of  all — 
plucking  out  the  motes  in  other  people's  eyes  that  we  have  no  time  to 
free  ourselves  from  the  beams  in  our  own. — Sir  Arthur  Bryant 
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Col.  Herman  Ertlschweiger,  CO,  Ft.  Ritchie,  Md.,  pins  the  Army  Commenda- 
tion Medal  on  SP5  Thomas  L.  Nylin,  chaplain's  assistant,  during  Sunday 
services.  Looking  on  are  Chaplain  (Col.)  Charles  E.  Read  (right)  and  Mrs. 
Joy  Nylin.  The  citation  stated,  "SP5  Nylin's  prudent,  intelligent,  and  con- 
siderate devotion  to  duty,  and  his  cheerful  and  willing  assumption  of  duties, 
usually  associated  with  soldiers  of  much  higher  rank,  have  resulted  in  an 
efficient,  personalized  chapel  program  in  direct  support  of  the  commander's 
program  of  religious  welfare  to  his  troops  and  their  families." 


News  in  Pictures 
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KADENA  AB,  Okinawa.— Mabel  Walk- 
er, (1)  substituting  for  the  outgoing 
president  of  the  Catholic  Women  of  the 
Chapel,  Ann  Morril,  passes  the  candle 
and  presidential  office  to  Ann  Hamel. 
Next  to  Mrs.  Hamel  are  (1-r)  Lupe  Cas- 
tanon,  vice  president,  and  Bernie 
Melcher,  secretary-elect,  for  six-month 
terms. 


Chaplain,  Captain,  Joseph  R.  Haffly, 
(1)  Catholic  Chaplain,  and  Chaplain, 
Major,  Bobby  C.  Black,  (r)  present  the 
Chief  of  USAF  Chaplain's  Meritorious 
Service  Certificate  to  CDR  John  W. 
Arens,  USN,  for  his  service  to  the  Chap- 
el, Thule  AB,  Greenland.  CDR.  Arens 
is  a  foremost  expert  in  Arctic  Scuba 
Diving  and  commanded  Thule  resupply 
last  summer. 


The  Rev.  Edward  I.  Swanson  (1)  LINK 
Editor,  poses  with  Chaplain,  Col.,  Thom- 
as M.  Groome,  Jr.  Command  Chaplain, 
USAF  Hq.,  Wiesbaden,  Germany,  during 
a  recent  visit.  Mr.  Swanson  hosted  a 
luncheon  for  USAF  chaplains  in  the 
Wiesbaden  area. 
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Feb.   1-28  Boy  Scouts  of  America,  Anniversary  Month. 

Feb.  1  National  Freedom  Day,  by  Presidential  Proclamation. 

Feb.  2  Candlemas  Day  —  Feast  of  the  Purification  of  the  Blessed 

Virgin  Mary,  in  Roman  Catholic,  Orthodox,  and  Anglican 
Churches. 

Groundhog  Day  —  if  the  groundhog  sees  his  shadow  when 
he  emerges  today,  six  weeks  of  winter  will  surely  ensue. 

Feb.  3  Four    Chaplains   Memorial    Day,    recalls   how    George    Fox, 

Alexander  Goode,  Clark  Poling,  and  John  Washington  sacri- 
ficed their  lifebelts  and  lives  in  the  torpedoing  of  the  S.S. 
Dorchester  off  Greenland  in  1943. 

Feb.  4  FIFTH  SUNDAY  AFTER  EPIPHANY;  USO  Day  by  Presi- 

dential Proclamation. 

Feb.  6  Massachusetts  Ratification  Day,  the  sixth  State  to  ratify  the 

Constitution,  1788. 

Feb.  8  Boy  Scouts  of  America,  63rd  Anniversary. 

Feb.  11  SIXTH  SUNDAY  AFTER  EPIPHANY;  Japan  Founding  Day, 

660  B.C. 

Feb.  12  Abraham  Lincoln  born  in  1809,  163  years  ago  today. 

Feb.   14  St.  Valentine's   Day,  honors  two  saints  by  this  name  who 

were  martyred  by  the  Roman  Emperor  Claudius  on  the  same 
day.  Arizona  became  the  48th  State  on  this  day  in  1912. 

Feb.  15  Susan  B.  Anthony,  Woman  suffrage  leader,  born  this  day  in 

1820. 

Feb.  18  SEVENTH  SUNDAY  AFTER  EPIPHANY. 

Feb.   18-25  Brotherhood  Week. 

Feb.  22  George  Washington's  Birthday.  Public  Law  90-363  sets  this 

observance  on  the  third  Monday  of  February.  A  legal  holiday. 

Feb.  25  EIGHTH    SUNDAY   AFTER   EPIPHANY,   formerly   caUed 

Sexagesima,  "sixty  days  before  Easter." 

Extravaganza 

A  day  to  throw  away,  unbudgeted, 
And  unaccounted  for,  dedicated 
To  the  proposition  of  just  having  fun, 
And  celebrating  life,  not  worrying  if 
Extravaganza  is  worthwhile  or  not. 
— John   R.   McCommas 
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Worth  Repeating 


It's  a  shame  that  when  success  turns  a  persons  head  it  does  not 
also  wring  his  neck  just  a  little. 

There  aren't  any  hard-and-fast  rules  for  getting  ahead  in  the  world 
—  just  hard  ones. 

Good  judgment  comes  from  experience  and  experience  comes  from 
poor  judgment. 

For  fixing  things  around  the  house,  nothing  beats  a  man  who's 
handy  with  a  checkbook. 

A  fellow  who  flies  with  the  owls  at  night  can't  keep  up  with  the 
eagles  during  the  day. 

Inflation  has  become  so  bad  that  it  has  hit  the  price  of  feathers. 
Even  down  is  up. 

The  safest  side  for  a  man  to  take  in  an  argument  between  two 
neighbors  is  the  outside. 

It  sometimes  costs  more  to  make  history  than  the  stuff  is  worth. 

With  today's  pollution,  all  bridges  are  over  troubled  waters. 

The  world's  most  destructive  acid  seems  to  stem  from  a  sour  dis- 
position. 

What  the  world  needs  is  more  united  notions. 

Experience  does  all  of  her  teaching  backwards:   she  gives  a  test 
before  explaining  the  lesson. 

Some  people  grow  up  and  spread  cheer.  Others  just  grow  up  and 
spread. 
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Books  Are  Friendly  Things 


Help  Is  Only  a  Prayer  Away  by  Etta  Lynch.  Fleming  H.  Revell  Co.,  Old 
Tappan,  N.J.  07675,  1972.  158  pp.  $3.95,  cloth. 

A  series  of  ten  true-to-life  incidents  where  prayer  was  the  last  resort; 
but  how  can  one  pray  for  the  impossible?  Paralysis,  cancer,  mental  illness, 
incurable  disease  and  other  problems  experienced  by  ordinary  people  are 
conquered  through  the  ministry  of  prayer.  Lives  that  hit  bottom,  restored 
through  prayer.  Youth  caught  in  the  toils  of  the  drug  habit  and  traffic  found 
deliverance  and  a  new  start  when  reality  turned  his  life  to  God.  Will  help 
anyone  pray  more  and  better. 

— C.   Emil  Nelson 

The  Case  for  Optimism  by  James  Dillet  Freeman.  Harper  &  Row,  49  E. 
33rd  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10016,  1972.  152  pp.  $4.95,  cloth. 

Doomsday  pessimists,  beware.  Here's  a  "shot  in  the  arm"  of  courage  for 
fearmongers.  Population  explosion  and  pollution  examined  in  short,  pithy 
paragraphs;  many  only  one  sentence  long.  Man  and  his  potential  can 
overmatch  his  problems.  A  book  to  be  carried  and  read  to  its  end  and 
quoted.  Much  material  for  inspirational  talks.  Don't  miss  it. 

— C.   Emil  Nelson 

Religion  and  the  New  Morality  by  Lowell  D.  Streiker  and  Gerlad  S. 
Strober.  Association  Press,  291  Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y.  10007,  1972. 
202  pp.  $5.95,  cloth. 

A  very  readable  style,  and  interesting.  This  is  a  perceptive  analysis  of 
what  the  authors  believe  to  be  a  new  political  majority  emerging  in  the 
contemporary  life  of  the  American  scene.  They  believe  it  will  profoundly 
influence  the  decisions  made  by  our  citizenry  in  the  1970's.  The  core  of 
this  new  majority  is  "Middle  America."  Billy  Graham,  the  evangelist,  is 
the  religious  priest  and  President  Richard  M.  Nixon  is  the  leading  public 
figure  who  is  its  exponent.  This  is  a  valuable  book  and  a  most  helpful  as 
well  as  penetrating  study  of  American  religious  and  moral  culture.  All  of 
young  America,  and  especially  those  within  the  military  services,  would  do 
well  to  read  this  account  of  the  coalescing  of  civil  religion,  or  religious  na- 
tionalism with  the  latest  revival  of  fundamentalism.  There  is  pathos  here 
in  the  delineation  and  description  of  Middle  American  religious  culture 
whose  revered  ideals  are  of  another  age  and  are  not  commensurate  with  the 
hard  realities  of  this  decade. 

— Leon  A,  Dickinson,  Jr. 
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Prayers 


For  Help  to  All 

OGOD,  give  perfection  to  beginners,  give  intelligence  to  the  little 
ones,  give  aid  to  those  who  are  running  their  course.  Give 
compunction  to  the  negligent,  give  fervor  of  spirit  to  the  luke- 
warm, give  to  the  perfect  a  good  consummation.  Amen. 

— A  Gallican  Sacramentary 

For  Mercy 

OGOD,  the  Protector  of  all  that  trust  in  Thee,  without  whom 
nothing  is  strong,  nothing  is  holy,  increase  and  multiply  upon  us 
Thy  mercy;  that,  Thou  being  our  Ruler  and  Guide,  we  may  so  pass 
through  things  temporal  that  we  finally  lose  not  the  things  eternal. 
Grant  this,  O  heavenly  Father,  for  Jesus  Christ's  sake  our  Lord.  Amen. 

— Gregorian  Sacramentary 

THOU  knowest,  O  God  the  duties  that  lie  before  us  this  day,  the 
dangers  that  may  confront  us,  the  sins  that  most  beset  us;  guide 
us,  protect  us.  Give  us  thy  power,  that  we  may  become  a  power  for 
righteousness  among  our  fellows.  Give  us  thy  love,  that  all  lesser 
things  may  have  no  attraction  for  us;  that  selfishness,  impurity  and 
falseness  may  drop  away  as  dead  desires,  holding  no  meaning  for 
us;  for  Jesus  Christ's  sake.  Amen. 

— Mabel  Dearmer 

For  Courage 

OLORD,  quicken  in  us  the  spirit  of  courage.  We  will  go  forth 
with  hopeful  minds  to  the  duties  and  conditions  of  this  day,  con- 
fident that  with  thy  help  we  can  fashion  something  good  out  of 
whatever  material  the  day  will  provide;  for  thy  Name's  sake.  Amen. 

For  Loyalty 

ALMIGHTY  God,  grant  us  thy  gift  of  loyalty.  For  our  homes, 
give  us  love  and  obedience;  for  our  country,  sacrifice  and  ser- 
vice; for  our  Church,  reverence  and  devotion;  and  in  everything 
make  us  true  to  thee;  through  thy  Son,  our  Savior  Jesus  Christ.  Amen. 
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/4t  Sa&ef 


John  woke  up  in  the  middle  of 
the  night  and  nudged  Alice,  his  wife. 
"Wake  up,  Alice,"  he  said.  "I've  got 
a  splitting  headache.  Please  get  me 
some  aspirin  and  a  glass  of  water." 

Alice,  only  half  awake,  got  up  and 
went  to  the  bathroom.  She  drew  a 
glass  of  water,  swallowed  a  couple 
of  aspirin,  and  trudged  back  to  bed. 
As  she  crept  under  the  covers,  she 
sleepily  inquired,  "Jonn>  are  you 
feeling  better?" 

Sign  in  bakery:  "Because  of  infla- 
tion, the  name  of  our  pumpernickel 
bread  has  been  changed  to  pumper- 
dime.  " 


"Well,  there  it  is  —  our  new  'hot  line' 
to  the  Bishop!" 


"Hiya,  Jim,"  cried  Sam,  meeting  a 
buddy  for  the   first  time  in  years. 
"Did  you  marry  that  girl  you  used  I 
to  go  with   or   are  you  still   doing 
your  own  cooking?" 

"Yes,"   replied   Jim. 

A  senator  was  approached  in  the 
corridor  by  a  colleague  who  asked, 
"How  was  your  speech  at  the  dinner 
last  night?" 

"Well,"  replied  the  first  senator, 
with  a  puzzled  look,  "when  I  sat 
down  the  toastmaster  said  it  was  the 
best  thing  I  ever  did.  Now  I'm  won- 
dering what  he  meant." 

The  thoughtful  husband  brought 
home  a  birthday  cake  for  his  wife.  I 
He  took  the  dirty  dishes  out  of  the 
dishwasher  and  hid  the  cake  in  it. 

Along  came  the  daughter  to  clean 
up  the  kitchen.  She  decided  to  hide  | 
the  dirty  dishes,  which  were  plastic, 
in  the  oven  —  after  taking  out  an  ] 
uncooked  casserole  and  putting  it  in 
the  refrigerator. 

Mother  came  home  and  in  a  hurry 
turned  on  both  the  dishwasher  and 
the  oven. 

"Happy  birthday,  Mother!" 


At  a  drugstore  in  a  downtown 
area,  a  woman  tapped  a  coin  sharply 
on  the  top  of  the  counter,  ignoring 
the  fact  that  other  people  were 
ahead  of  her. 

"Give  me  a  pound  of  mixed  nuts  in 
a  hurry,  young  lady,"  she  snapped 
at  the  clerk.  "I'm  double-parked." 

"Take  your  time,  Madam,"  said  a 
man  in  uniform,  whom  she  had  just 
nudged  aside.  "I've  already  given 
you  a  ticket." 


^  ,; 
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